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By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE | 


, ) “Who do men say that fam?” This is a study of the varying 


Poudbidtchead answers to that question since it was first propounded more 
than nineteen hundred years ago—Jesus, the Triumphant 


January 26 Martyr, the New Messiah, the Incarnate God, the Catholic 


$3 00 Savior, the Protestant Christ, the metaphysical interpreta- 
tion. It might, indeed, have been titled, “What the Chris- 


tians Have Done to Jesus since the Crucifixion.”’ 
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Jesus: A New Biography 
The Historicity of Jesus 
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the AMERICAN Bible 
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the AMERICAN Bible 


will give you a new understanding— it con- 
veys “both the thought and the mood which 


the original conveyed to its first readers.” 


the AMERICAN Bible 


will give you new enjoyment—‘“‘It is a 
joy and an enlightenment to the discrim- 


inating reader.” 


the AMERICAN Bible 


is translated by J. M. P. Smith and 
E. J. Goodspeed—2,060 pages for 


only $3.50 in cloth; $5.00 in leather. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND IDEALISM 


KARL BORNHAUSEN 
Breslau, Germany 

OR many years the discussion of Christianity and ideal- 

ism remained an entirely barren and uncertain contro- 

versy about concepts. Now gradually we are beginning 
to perceive that these two great phenomena of the occidental 
consciousness are not philosophical theories but are historical 
displays of spiritual energy, whose course in the evolution of 
European life has to be traced and recorded. Only thus can the 
way be prepared for a correct opinion regarding the significance 
of these two groups of ideas. But even then our interpretation 
can succeed only when historical and philosophical examination 
starts with their primal origins, which by no means coincide 
with the beginnings of our culture. The latter, in which the 
Nordic mind in later antiquity integrates itself into an original 
organism, falls in a period much later than Christianity, ideal- 
ism, and their related ideas. For this reason the question con- 
cerning religion and culture should not be confused with the 
much more concrete historical and philosophical consideration 
of Christianity and idealism. 

Only in the fertile valley of historical experience can one cul- 
tivate the soil from which springs the knowledge of mysterious, 
vital, spiritual accomplishments. They can be comprehended as 
creative ideas, guides, and forces of growth; they effect in the 
Old World that change whose fifteen hundredth anniversary we 
reverently commemorate on the year of the death of the great 
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Augustine. For in Augustine the final union between Christian- 
ity and idealism is achieved on the boundary between Orient 
and Occident, antiquity and new age. 


IDEAS 


Parseeism as an ethical religion, which creates culture out of 
nature, is according to our present knowledge the oldest effect- 
ive idealistic force in the religion of Europe. Out of an ancient 
Iranian pastoral religion, which already brings forth unique 
ethical energy as cow-worship, Zoroaster constructs the religion 
of Ahura Mazda, the ‘‘Lord of Wisdom.” This religion reaches 
its consummation in a kingdom of God, which constitutes the 
activity of the pure good powers of life here on earth and per- 
meates the entire world of nature and spirit. For this reason 
the attributes of purity and righteousness are ascribed to the 
divinity, and both qualities are conceived of in a strictly ethical 
manner. This ethical conception of God is made man-like in the 
late Avesta by the introduction of the god Mithra, who in the 
ancient Occident becomes the highest Persian god. -He is a god 
of soldiers, and his name signifies “faithfulness,” ‘‘oath.”’ This 
god is regarded as the sun, since it is the symbol of purity, 
righteousness, and dependability. When God, according to the 
sermon on the mount, lets his sun shine upon the good and the 
bad, this parable must be taken as an analogy to the current 
widespread ethical Mithraic religion, the adherents of which 
expected, from their god, victory, well-being, power, good 
praise, and grace. ‘‘No man can think in this world such evil 
thoughts, speak such evil words, do such evil deeds that Mithra 
can not think, speak and do in his heaven just as beautiful 
things.” 

These high moral ideas remain united in the Persian world of 
faith with a strong natural sobriety, a rationalism which re- 
flects the industry of an agricultural people close to mother- 
earth. The respect for motherhood, for the multiplication of 
life, is retained and becomes the source of the ethical national 
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religion. The cow is the symbol of this ethical faithfulness on 
the earth, which not until later is transferred to the woman 
Demeter, the Great Mother. Only farther west, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, is this religion perverted into the erotic worship of 
Cybele-Attis. Out of Persia’s religion came the cow-ethics as 
humanitarian idealism. 

There have been attempts to divide the early history of the 
East, even indeed of mankind, into a cow-period and into a 
horse-period, and to give to the Indo-Europeans (Aryans) the 
credit for the higher horse-culture in the Mediterranean world. 
But the student of the history of religions cannot accept this too 
simple grouping. He sees the religion of Persia transform itself 
from the ethically elevated cow-worship to the just as neces- 
sarily ethical bull-worship. The bull is the animal of Mithra; its 
blood, its seed, is the salvation of the earth which is thirsting in 
the heat of the sun; it is also the baptism of salvation for man. 
This faith in blood penetrated from Persia into occidental re- 
ligion and could not be banished in spite of all the protest of the 
Hebrew prophets. Religious idealism, which endeavors to make 
the blood as the most vital element in nature effective for the 
liberation of the souls of men, preserves in this connection 
nothing of the primitive meaning of sacrifice. For it is the god 
himself, who as bull, as passover lamb, gives his blood for his 
faithful followers in order that they might enter into his divine 
kingdom. The popular characterization of the redeemed indi- 
vidual in pietistic circles as one washed in the blood of the 
lamb is an idea which the Persian religion originally elevated 
from the barbaric custom of sacrifice to an ethical concept of 
culture. 

Thus Parseeism, in its various religious levels up to the Roman 
cultural epoch, is to be characterized as a moral idealism whose 
power has greatly influenced the surrounding world of religion— 
Babylonia, Palestine, Egypt, and Greece. The religion of an- 
cient Israel springs out of conditions similar to those out of 
which the ethical religion of Persia arose. A nomadic people of 
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shepherds under a great leader settles down on a fertile soil and 
transforms its polytheism into monolatry. The law of the first 
tablet, as it is known under the name of Moses, bears witness to 
this transformation of religion ; Yahwe is designated as the nation- 
al god. This god has liberated the people from servitude and 
nomadic life and has given them a new land; from now on he is 
a judge of the people, rewards the good and punishes the evil. 
For this reason God is the leader in Israel. With forceful em- 
phasis it is said that God is the Lord beside whom no other god 
may be worshiped. And so strong is the conception of individu- 
ality in the Mosaic religion that every image and likeness of 
God is regarded as false, immoral, and impious. Thus the ques- 
tion whether God is an idea or a person is settled at the outset 
in the religion of the Old Testament in a vigorously rationalistic 
manner, so that prophetism with its moral demands now and 
then appears to approach the God-idea. But in the pre-exilic 
faith these generalizations about God are also suppressed as a 
result of the actual critical danger faced by the people. No idea 
can save Israel, but only the personal God. 

The moral idea of religion about the righteous and wise God, 
who punishes sinners and rewards the good, is founded in pre- 
exilic prophecy. But it was changed by the exile and the his- 
torical necessity of the people. However, the liberation of the 
people by the Persian king Cyrus must have strengthened the 
Persian idea of religion in later Judaism. It is significant that 
we see the religious idea of wisdom in later Judaistic faith take 
its place beside the one God. And in the post-Christian wisdom 
of the synagogue God becomes more and more the idea of the 
morally good. 

Post-exilic prophecy, on the other hand, has learned a differ- 
ent lesson from the historical destiny of God’s people. It is not 
the problem of the Book of Job that prevails after the Hebrews 
experience the paradoxical fate. A new type of reverence for 
God pervades the prophecy of Deutero-Isaiah. ‘‘For as the 


heavens are higher than the earth so are my ways higher than 
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your ways and my thoughts than your thoughts. For as the 
rain cometh down and the snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, and giveth seed to the sower and bread to the eater; so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth!’ (Isa. 
55:9-11). The spiritual communion with the word of Mithra 
and the Persian religion of nature morality, which comprehends 
the superrational quality of the divinity in the moral idea, is 
evident. And yet there is more here. For the power of the per- 
sonal God is beyond good and evil; it transcends all moral law, 
even purity and righteousness. For it is creation. The paradoxy 
of nature, for this reason, becomes in prophetism a simile of 
divinity. The “demony”’ of divinity reveals itself as its personal 
characteristic; it is angry and gracious, contradicts all reason 
and all human ways of thinking, it slays the good and spares 
the evil-doer. The human understanding of the prophet has 
only one criterion left, that is omnipotence. 

Thus the religion of ancient Israel reacts to the revelation of 
God with an idea which is not moral but merely pious. But the 
synagogue, representing the living religion of Judaism up to our 
time, has seen the matter correctly when it speaks of a God-idea 
in its theology. It is a dogma for it, that God awakens the God- 
idea in human thinking. For this reason the reality of God is 
first associated in this religion with human idealism. This con- 
nection between faith in God and idealism up to the present 
time is most distinct in European faith and is predominant 
among thinking men. It now finds its present culminating ex- 
pression in the philosophy of religion of Hermann Cohen, who 
was the thinker and high priest of idealistic prophetism. Over 
against him, however, the old synagogue retains in full vigor its 
faith in the personality of God and conserves therein the serious- 
ness and kindness of God in the same manner as formerly Jesus 
in Judaistic piety had received the doctrine of God as father. 
And ever and again also in our Christian faith the “demony”’ of 


the love of God recurs as the last Isaiah expresses it in these 
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words: “‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so will I comfort 
you” (Isa. 66:13). Such a strong personal faith even Jesus 
could not surpass and has accepted it reverently and gratefully. 

To the moral ideas of Persia and the God-person of ancient 
Israel must be added, as the last element of religion, the educa- 
tion of Hellenism, which precedes Christianity. This is the last 
heritage which irresistibly produced effects in the soul of Eu- 
rope: the pedagogy of antiquity, as it originated in Greece and 
was expanded in Rome. What the Greek called paideia was in 
Rome humanitas. This is interpreted by Cicero to mean that 
not the civis romanus, the national citizen, is the goal and pur- 
pose of education but that the free virtues of valor, righteous- 
ness, restraint, piefas, help man to transcend the limits of his 
occidental historical condition. Plato had suggested these goals 
in that he assimilated paideia to paidia, play or game. And 
Schiller has transplanted this important idea into humanity: 
man is only then truly man when he plays, For this reason the 
goal of education is made to be the liberation from the fetters 
of nature. The proper meaning of education is not to make man 
a minor but to free him from the law of tutelage so that he may 
learn to rise above it and fulfil it voluntarily, in play, as it were. 
And just as the apostle Pau] Jeads men out of the bondage of the 
\aw to the freedom of the sons of God, so Plato brings paideia 
and veligio together through bhilia, friendship, love, to genesis 
eis ousian. Thus what the Greeks and Israelites have in mind 
is an education toward culture and religion, and in this success 
is achieved, not through our effort, but is given to us as a pres- 
ent. However, the recipient must become worthy of it by proper 
education. For Plato this education is by friendship and for 
Paul by brotherhood. 

The idea of Jesus that man must become a son in the kingdom 
of God, and the act of Jesus in founding a fellowship of disciples 
and followers proves that he also recognized regeneration 


through self-training in the fellowship of love. Christianity has 
absorbed the idealism of the Greeks and the faith in humanity 
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of the Romans and transformed them into the religion of 
Europe. 
LEADERS 

The idealism which we find in Christianity is so powerful that 
it predominates in two of the three leaders. Plato is a pure 
idealist and teaches education as a means toward salvation; 
Paul is the heir of this idealism in that he idealizes the cross; he 
teaches salvation in the manner of education. Only Jesus rises 


above this succession of ideas in the midst of which he stands. 
He is at the same time savior and teacher, in consequence of the 


uniquely spiritual character of his life. 


PLATO. TRAINING FOR SALVATION 

In the dialogue Protagoras Socrates, according to Plato, raises 
the question of the teachableness of virtue. Indeed, this ques- 
tion is put to humanity by the Deity. The teachableness of 
religion is for us also the ever new question. We al) know that 
trust in God cannot be taught; this we have inherited from the 
Greeks. And we realize that religion is transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation through doctrines and instruction. But this 


inheritance is not a theory but a continuous vital action of the 


moral and pious man in a historical continuity. This fact Plato 
has experienced in Socrates, and for this reason Socrates, who 


is present in almost all dialogues, becomes Plato’s teacher in 


religion and morality, It was not Socrates’ keen mind and his 


virtue which induced Plato to submit to him but it was the 


overpowering impression which Plato recetved from Socrates’ 
life. And it is for this reason that he loved his teacher so much 


that he constantly had to speak only of him. 
This is the platonic idea of Socrates. It designates a living 


person replete with educationa) and liberating effect for the 


future. In his Euthyphron Plato places Socrates in opposition 
to the theologian, who repudiates all education and humanity. 


And in contrast to this petrified religion of Euthyphron he places 


the figure of this simple wise man of Athens who wishes only 
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to be the servant of God in the cause of goodness on earth. 
Socrates succeeds in his attempt to realize this good in himself 
and others. He is killed because of his training for salvation. 
But his education of mankind had formed its prophets in 
history, for it was an education for faith. 

The realization of this tutor in the spiritual history was made 
possible by the fact that for Plato the person and the idea were 
identical in Socrates. A mere philosopher could never bring 
about such a union, for the person and the spiritual figure re- 
main as separate as earth and sky. In religion, however, we find 
that an idea exists only through and in man, and man is only a 
person when he is changed into the original idea he has of him- 
self. Schiller does not preach a dualism in his poem “Ideal and 
Life,” but has emphasized the profound union of the two in the 
redemption of Hercules. And it is for this reason that this poem 
is the most sublime description of an education toward salva- 
tion. 

For this reason one is also mistaken if one believes that 
Christianity has rendered the Greek way of education obsolete 
or false. On the contrary, the author of the Johannine literature 
has subjected himself to the pedagogical thinking of the Greeks 
which at that time was already four hundred years old. He rec- 
ognized the connection between education, reason, and the in- 
dividual. And by means of the concept ‘“‘the Word became 
flesh” he produced a new union between education and salva- 
tion. Above all one must emphasize the social idea in Greek edu- 
cation. Plato’s doctrine of the state is not a utopia but the 
union of religion and culture as a common popular possession. 
This was to be the national religion of the Greeks—a grand 
idea! 

JESUS 

Out of an unimportant and insignificant environment Jesus 
as a leader rises to an inconceivable greatness and efficiency for 
posterity. Just these facts suggest that he is not the product of 
his immediate and contemporary environment, which also could 
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not endure him. The Jewish scholar, Professor J. Klausner, in 
Jerusalem, has recently published a book about Jesus of Naza- 
reth in which Klausner, in accordance with traditional exclusive- 
ness of Judaism, seeks to find the essential characteristics of 
Jesus in the religion of the synagogue. The fact that Christianity 
has for nearly 2,000 years uncritically accepted this view is a sign 
of the paramount Jewish philosophy of history which dominates 
the entire New Testament conception of Jesus. This view of 
history stood in sharp contrast to Hellenism and has either 
eradicated all traits of ancient culture in Jesus or interpreted 
them in Jewish fashion. 

In spite of this tendency the traditional picture of Jesus’ life 
reveals that he constantly opposed the later Jewish conception 
of faith and morality. It is true he did not enjoy a higher educa- 
tion and probably could not understand the Greek language, 
and yet, in spite of this, that achievement of classical antiquity, 
spiritual freedom, which had fallen into decay in Hellenism and 
under Roman culture, came to life again in him. 

The Greek word ‘“‘autonomy” correctly describes Jesus’ self- 
consciousness. Critical theology has attempted to separate 
Jesus from his environment by the conception of his messianic 
self-consciousness. That Jesus aroused the impression of aloof- 
ness and authority among his contemporaries seems undeniable. 
Peter’s confession, ‘“Thou art the Messiah” (Mark 8: 29) is to be 
interpreted as a recognition of the autonomy of Jesus, which is 
most evident in his own designation of himself as the Son of 
Man. In this designation of the prophet Daniel one finds, in 
addition to the faith of ancient Israel, also Parseeism and Hellen- 
ism. The spiritual culture of the Orient which is a product of 
thousands of streams of culture influenced Jesus through Daniel, 
since he manifestly loved this prophet, not because of the 
apocalypse, but, on the contrary, because of its rich, adaptable, 
and comprehensive spiritual culture. 

This singular consciousness of autonomy Jesus relates to God 
in that he calls himself “‘son.”” In his book The Idea of the Holy 
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R. Otto has speculated whether Jesus was a son of God or the 
son of God. But this question is out of place in the history of 
religion. In consequence of his conception of autonomy Jesus 
believed himself linked to God as his son. It is a designation of 
duty, not of right; therefore the article is meaningless. In the 
same manner heteronomy is also not produced by the fact that 
the father has greater authority than the son. It is illogical, 
unethical, impious, to regard God as heteronomous for man. 
The law of God is truly autonomous human law. Kant justly 
finds heteronomy only in nature and human selfishness. 

This autonomy of Jesus is interpreted by each evangelist in 
his own way. Matthew colors it as messianic in the Old Testa- 
ment sense; Mark has a tendency toward a humanistic inter- 
pretation, but exercises self-restraint. Luke has a strong Greek 
colonial attitude. John goes so far as to inject the entire Greek 
mysticism into the personality of the divine autonomous Christ. 
This neo-Platonic turn goes beyond all historical probability, 
yet it shows that one believed Jesus capable of such platonic per- 
sonalism. For Luke the autonomy of Jesus possesses such vivid- 
ness in the tradition that he ascribes these words to him: “Ye 
hypocrites, ye know how to interpret the face of the earth and 
the heaven; but how is it that ye know not how to interpret this 
time? And why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right?” 
(12:56-57). This is Jesus’ appeal to the autonomous conscience, 
an appeal which we can attribute to him four hundred years 
after Socrates. The mildness of Greek education has dis- 
appeared, and there appears the harsh demand for the freedom 
of the moral will as an obligation. 

That Jesus united this autonomous obligation of duty with 
an overpowering joy of life is entirely contrary to Judaism. A 
dead legality had lost all naturalness and saw an evil in every 
sensual pleasure. Roman ethics had also been transformed by 
stoic philosophy into an ascetic conception of life in a declining 
period of history. The wise man despises the world and turns 
his back upon it. Although Christian morality later entered 
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into a close alliance with this stoic conception of life, one cannot 
find any evidence of this in Jesus. 

Jesus felt a ready and genuine sympathy with nature. We 
find in him a singular harmony with the plant and animal king- 
dom, an attitude which displays itself again in Europe in his 
disciple, St. Francis of Assisi. This original charm and dignity 
was incomprehensible for the artificial culture of the time of 
the Roman emperors. Jesus is magnificently charming when he 
receives children and sets them up as examples of simplicity, 
and praises as blessed their life of absolute dependence. His 
dignity, however, shines forth when he abolishes the sanctity of 
the Sabbath, revives on the other hand the sanctity of the tem- 
ple; breaks through the old empty forms and establishes new 
values. In doing this Jesus certainly also creates aesthetic val- 
ues as a consequence of his sensitiveness for the pious life ex- 
pressed in that meaningful language of the parable, which es- 
tablishes the bond with nature only more firmly when it gives 
freedom to the spirit by the use of pictures. Noble simplicity 
and quiet dignity emanate from his words and permit the hu- 
man soul to manifest itself as a unity. The evangelist John has 
again spirituaiized best this appearance of Jesus within the 
world of sense in the words of Peter: ‘‘Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou hast the words of eternal life” (John 6:68). Even 
today mankind can find no personality so significant as Jesus in 
helping man to appreciate the joyousness of living. 

The mind of Jesus spends and fulfils itself in the disposition 
toward brotherly love, which gives itself full of the power of 
nature. Jesus was teacher and educator. He exercised both 
functions. He proclaimed a message and trained a circle of 
disciples. And both activities were carried on in a way quite 
different from that current in Jewish teaching and Greek edu- 
cation. Jesus had no ready-made theory concerning man; he re- 
garded him as neither good, as did the Greeks, nor evil, as did 
the Israelites. He viewed every man according to the individual 
condition of his body and soul, and had patience sufficient to 
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discover his misery. In his education Jesus was not concerned 
with guilt and punishment but with misfortune and its allevia- 
tion. He was not interested in ethics and pedagogies but in a 
new creation, a regeneration resulting from the kindliness of 
brotherly love. Thus he is called Savior for us. 

He taught Christianity by means of two parables, the good 
Samaritan and the prodigal son. He freed us from all fear of life 
by two deeds, his prayer to God the father and his fellowship in 
the Last Supper. Nothing else is necessary. Mankind needs 
nothing more in order to obtain eternal life through Jesus 
Christ. 

These ideas and deeds of Jesus are not idealism, but they are 
possible and conceivable only in an atmosphere permeated by 
full spiritual freedom and longing. It is foolishness to call Jesus 
an idealist, but that all his teachings, his life, his pedagogy, pre- 
suppose an idealistic conception is self-evident. It is also foolish 
to maintain that a materialist can equally well be a follower 
of Jesus. This is impossible; and in this connection one should 
not speak of realism, for this is a philosophical theory’ which 
among present-day theologians is in reality identical with ideal- 
ism. Idealism and realism, as well as all other isms, find no 
place with Jesus. But that he is the educator and savior of man- 
kind is a historical fact which is only possible through the faith 
of Christians in the victory of the world-conquering spirit. The 
Christian Pentecost either has an idealistic meaning or none at 
all. 

PAUL: SALVATION AS EDUCATION 

When the first great disciple of Jesus again and again repeats 
that to the Jews he is a Jew and to the Greeks he is a Greek, we 
find in this an acknowledgment of the fact that he shares in both 
of these cultures, the Hebrew and the Hellenic. But in reality 
this duality is much too simple. The beginning of the Christian 
era presents a great mixture of cultural and religious ideas from 


* Therefore some of the papers collected in the volume Religious Realism by D. C. 
Macintosh (New York: Macmillan, 1931), have their merits for philosophical under- 
standing. 
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the whole of antiquity, in which only the contrast between the 
Jewish religion and the confusion of ancient religion and philoso- 
phy was keenly felt by contemporaries. For this reason the 
Jewish elements in Paul were much more stressed by posterity 
than the Hellenistic elements in his thinking. 

In spite of this, ancient Christianity was fully aware of the 
singular individuality of Paul and emphasized his relationship 
to Hellenism. This is evidenced not only by his use of the Greek 
language in his letters. Also in matters of content and form 
Paul showed himself to be a disciple of Greek philosophical 
training, a philosopher of the platonic academy, a peripatetic 
of the stoic-cynic variety, who mastered the dialectic method 
and the skill of the diatribe and made use of it in delivering his 
own teachings. In the second century this actual historical 
background was so impressive at Rome that it reproduced the 
apostle in the typical external appearance of the cynic philoso- 
pher. Negligent dress, a long beard of unkempt waving hair, 
shows his unmindfulness of the external world; all strength is 
concentrated in the content of his mighty skull. Diirer, still, has 
represented the prince of Christian thinking thus in his painting 
of the apostle at Munich. And undoubtedly there is in this tra- 
dition about the philosophic teacher Paul more historical truth 
than in the portraiture of the Acts of Thecla. 

At the time of Paul platonic idealism was so extensively a 
possession of common knowledge in education that there was 
no need to study platonic writings in order to become familiar 
with it. That Paul mastered the transcendental symbolism of 
this philosophy is evidenced by numerous passages in his letters. 
The most convincing passage is perhaps I Cor. 13:12 where in a 
philosophic composition he makes use of the platonic parable 
of the cave taken from Plato’s treatise on the State and employs 
the central imagery of Plato’s doctrine of ideas to explain the 
immanence and transcendence of knowledge. 

But it has been maintained that such passages are not appli- 
cations of Greek philosophy on the part of Paul but only mere 
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mysticism and ancient gnosis to which the psychopathic apostle 
unfortunately was inclined. This is not only a very poor plea 
but is also false. Mysticism and mysteries at the end of antiqui- 
ty were of such spiritual power that no teacher or educator could 
get away from their mood or their symbolism. But this mood 
and allegory are far removed from mystical and gnostic philoso- 
phy. Just as the eschatological and apocalyptic moods of Jesus 
or Paul are slight if any proof that they shared the pessimistic 
philosophy of the Jews, so Paul’s mystery ideas no more confine 
him to the mysticism of late antiquity or to the mystery reli- 
gions. Paul as a philosopher is rather a representative of the 
idealistic thinking of late antiquity. And his participation in 
this highly important philosophy enabled him to develop the 
experience of his faith into a theology, which transmutes salva- 
tion by a historic person into an education toward salvation in 
future history. 

Paul’s theology is an idealistic philosophy of history. It is 
historical reflection in so far as it comprehends Jesus’ death on 
the cross as the turning-point in history; it is idealism inasmuch 
as it shapes the cross into an idea. And out of his most inward 
religious vision Paul expanded this idea into such a richness of 
spiritual history and imagery that Christianity up to the present 
is still bound by this symbolism. That these ideas retained such 
great power lies in the fact that they are never mere speculation, 
but that moral sentiments, directions of will and acts, are every- 
where evident in Paul. Thus the theology of the cross does not 
rest in mysticism and speculation but proceeds to the most 
effective activity in Christian faith and accomplishments. The 
personal fate of Paul, who knows himself to be on the cross with 
Jesus, who bears the cross, who loves the cross, who dies for the 
cross, becomes the victorious power of Christian missions and 
of the propagation of the faith. The cross is the obligation to 
brotherly love, the sign of faithfulness, the symbol of fellowship, 
the bloody sacrifice, the eternal salvation. Thus the victory of 
salvation absorbs in itself all the death of this world. The bur- 
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den of the historic cross gives to the children of God freedom 
from and victory over history. 

The metaphysics of this faith on the cross was confirmed after 
centuries in a most noteworthy historical decision, in the victory 
of Constantine over Maxentius in 312. One can be certain that 
the cross on their shields was for Constantine and his soldiers 
nothing more than a fetish. Only dire need induced Constantine 
to try Christianity once. But the fact that the Christianity of 
the period after Diocletian, a much decayed and stunted faith, 
triumphed over antiquity and Europe attests the historic power 
of faith in the cross which Paul received from Jesus Christ. The 
cross is not a mere idea, but, combined with the reality of Jesus 
and Paul, it is the true and genuine religion. Since it is bound 
up with the good and evil deeds of men, it indicates and con- 
summates the will of God in history. 

The opening of the West was an act in the life of Paul con- 
trary to his will. To be sure, that he recognized the responsi- 
bility of Christianity toward the Occident is revealed by the 
letter to the Romans; otherwise he would not have written this 
charter for Europe. But as an oriental Jew he felt himself dedi- 
cated to the East and limited by the Aegean Sea. The dream at 
Troas, in which a Macedonian called for help, is local in char- 
acter (Acts 16:9). The political necessity to defend himself be- 
fore the emperor at Rome gave him world-significance. This 
journey is described in the last two chapters of Acts as if a con- 
tinuous divine guidance had led Paul to the West irrespective 
of his will, his expressed intention, and his plan of work. With 
good reason this irrational historical report of the New Testa- 
ment concludes with this miracle. Paul’s journey takes on ex- 
traordinary significance when later art so fondly represents such 
events that an angel hovers over God’s messenger and executes 
the deeds of power. On the boundary between East and West, 
on the island of Malta, occurs the symbolic event, when the 
sting of the adder leaves the apostle unharmed, and in this Paul 
is represented as Asklepios, the most highly venerated god of 
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late antiquity. But now he has the Orient behind him, con- 
quered. Unpretentious human feet lead him in tiresome march- 
es over the Appian Way from Puteoli to Rome. Alexander the 
Great at the head of a glorious army conquered the Orient. A 
political prisoner, who twenty miles from Rome meets at the 
Three Taverns a group of insignificant adherents, conquers the 
West. We do not know what the apostle and his new friends 
discussed on that journey to Rome. The sound of the wanderers’ 
steps dies away in the metropolis as do their words; and yet we 
know that this meeting, in which the apostle crossed the bound- 
aries between East and West and abolished the human barriers 
between himself and his new brethren, was of historic signifi- 
cance for the rise of the Christian world. Three hundred years 
later the boundaries of the Roman Empire break through this 
power, and Augustine founds the new empire of spirits, the di- 
vine state. Certainly Europe has not attained these mighty 
aims and limits set by God, but we see how history itself forces 
its steps back on the right path, though men may wander ever 
so often off the road. Paul inaugurates the unknown history of 
God and Jesus Christ westward. 


FORCES 


The foundation of types of Christian faith begins shortly 
after the death of Christ. One group of the Lord’s disciples, 
waiting in Jerusalem for his Parousia, gathers about Peter and 
James, the brother of Jesus. Thus the members of Jesus’ family, 
his kinsmen in the flesh, played a part in the perpetuation of 
Jesus’ memory although during his lifetime they opposed him. 
But the congeniality of Jesus and his friend Peter seems to have 
exerted an even stronger subsequent influence. 

PETRINISM 

We assume that Peter was older in years than Jesus, and yet 
a pathetic dependence of the older man upon the younger is 
noticeable. Peter was able by an inward sense to perceive the 
mission of Jesus. Perhaps, under the influence of Jesus, he often 
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took words out of the sense and the heart of the master which 
Jesus neither wished nor dared to speak. And the observant 
love of his friend let Jesus forget all the weakness of Peter's 
character, his insufficiency of conduct and judgment at the de- 
cisive moment. Peter was great only under the eye of the Lord; 
but fell away withered when the sun set. But the sun rises 
again. Paul was the new light under which Peter could not 
grow. And the sharp contrast between the disciple who loved 
the historic Lord, and the one who loved the crucified One had to 
come, and the contraries cross each other. Paul who created the 
theology of the cross remains a distinct personality; Peter who 
holds fast to the historic Jesus becomes himself an idea. Peter 
sinks into almost complete oblivion; only the fact of his fidelity, 
of his conservatism, remains; traditional in faith and practice, he 
certainly lived in Palestine, in Jerusalem. But thus he becomes 
identified with the idea of conservatism and tradition. Not only 
the progressive Paul, but also the conservative Peter, with his 
personal knowledge of Jesus, is supposed to have come to Rome 
and to have held there the office of bishop for twenty-five years. 
Neither historical nor philosophical possibility underlies this 
legend. But religion needs this idea of tradition and creates it 
for itself without any consideration of history. Thus Peter, who 
knows the historic Jesus, must found the unhistoric Christianity 
of ideas embodied in Catholic dogma. Paul, on the other hand, 
who did not know the historic Lord, inaugurates the truly 
historic Christianity which, up to the present, in its historical 
nature and development remains linked with the personality of 
Paul. 

Thus Petrine Christianity stands for the religious idea, and 
one can discover all the merits of this Christianity from Catholic 
piety. For the personality of Peter, which historically portrayed 
was certainly not always a happy one in itself or in its conduct, 
has never burdened Catholic piety. Since one obviously knew 
very little of this man, not even his external appearance, graphic 
art with great ease transforms him into a typical figure. He is 
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the old fisherman who sits on the shore while the ship of the 


church with Paul at the helm moves out to sea. OF course this 
representation ts obviously an Odysseus fragment. Vet Chest. 
anity laid hold on history in the figure of the helmsman Paul, 
He Gad Journey ed Gy sea to Rome. Im Peter on the shore it 


grasped only a symbol. Jt has done better in regarding him as 


a shepherd who as an old man protects and nourishes the life of 


the young. Perhans K & nat eo erroneous for Roman scholarship 
to tend to recognize Peter in the many shepherds of the sar- 
cophagi; although this is not the Peter of history but the idea) 
Peter. It was wise and correct, perhaps, one hundred years 
later, to adopt the idea of the shepherd’s faithfulness for the 
guidance of this Roman church. The Christianity of Rome, the 
monarchic papal Rome with its compelling spiritual power, is a 
product of this idea. For this one does not need a grave with the 
remains of Peter, nor any historical evidence. When one needs 
letters of Peter, one simulates them a hundred years later. All of 
this is produced by the faith in the idea. Catholicism achieved 
this religion of the idea. It created a mother-goddess for itself 
out of the Virgin Mary, in defiance of all history, and trans- 
formed Jesus into a God in the second generation, even though 
Mary and the Holy Spirit are practically the divine pair in the 
primitive period. Nothing paradoxical or contradictory pre- 
vented this Christian faith from accomplishing its perversion of 
history and transmuting the historic death on the cross into an 
idea of sacrifice, even to the extent of using the idea of transub- 
stantiation—the transmutation of matter into force or spirit. 

Thus the historic thought of Peter expressed in his confession 
about Jesus—‘“Thou art the Lord”’—nassed over into the idea 
of sovereignty and came to terms in Rome with the ancient Ro- 
man Empire as it passed away. Catholic faith is the proper con- 
tinuation of the ancient religion of ideas which is symbolized in 
Petrinism. 


For this reason the idea is primary in the history of the papacy. Of 
course the papal idea, like every other idea, can become an object of 
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histonic consideration only when in the Roman Church and in her leaders 


Vw has created a body for Wseli. he idea of the papacy as an inner ex- 


penence an 2 relphous conbession transcends history because it is for 


believers an eternally unchangeable truth, consequently without develop- 
ment, and the specudative question also concerning the trath-content ot 
this idea is super-historica).* 

URS woperiakstic idea was no Longer concerned with ‘he 
historic-mora) reljgion which Jesus had preached and Sounded. 
Petrinism transcends good and evil. It could transform the em- 
peror Constantine, one of the most fatal spectacles of Christian 
faith, into a great man and saint, because he was willing to sup- 
port, out of pure superstition, Christian priestly rule. It could 
make his mother, who without doubt was only a concubine of 
Constantius Chlorus and one of the vilest of such women in the 
immorality of late antiquity, into Saint Helene just because she 
had built the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. This 
woman, because of her sins, had every reason to venerate the 
pure mother of God, Mary, as the ‘“Theotokos” and to support 
her own historic wickedness on the idea of Mary. Indeed, ideas 
heal everything: the idea of resurrection transports the Chris- 
tian into the other world; the idea of baptism washes his sins 
away; the idea of the Holy Lord’s Supper gives health; the idea 
of extreme unction leads into heaven. It is easy to live in an 
idea-religion. Herein lies the power of Roman Catholicism in 
our day. But on this point in European thinking one should be 
clear—if Christianity finds itself at all in accord with ancient 
idealism, then it is certainly most strongly in accord with 
Petrinism. 

PAULINISM 

How much more difficult, how much more mysterious, is the 
other doctrine of faith which is linked with the person and 
teaching of Paul. Certainly it is burdened with all human frail- 
ties which belong to any leader, with his mistakes and passions, 
with his bodily ills and opinions limited by his time. But it also 


2 Erich Caspar, Die Geschichte des Papsttums von den Anfingen bis zur Hohe der 
Weltherrschaft, Bd. I (Tiibingen, 1930), Preface. 
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carries with it the genuine aroma of real history which gradu- 
ally presses onward and upward through sin and suffering. In 
the activity of Paul there are found already symbolically all the 
fortunate and evil consequences that have followed for the 
Occident. Every success of Paulinism, true and false, is touched 
by his mighty personality. There is ample reason for Luther’s 
magnificent creative power to unite with this gifted leader in 
order to find through him Jesus and his salvation. We know 
that Luther found in the doctrine of justification expressed in 
the letter to the Romans not a saving idea but the saving God 
himself, who manifested himself in the historical Paul and his 
successors. As a true German, Luther seeks historic reality; he 
feels that this does not dwell in the fantastic legends of Petrin- 
ism. But he finds it in the spiritual fate of Paul, whose thinking 
reveals the irrational reality of the life of Jesus. Paul himself 
lived as if Christ only lived in him. The founding of the 
churches and the journey to Rome are irrational occurrences 
accomplished by the impelling spirit of Christ. Paul’s course of 
life is distinguished from the Peter-idea through the fact that 
within the sphere of history Jesus becomes the leader of world- 
religion in the Pauline formation of history. 

Although Paulinism is connected with the Greek and the 
Jewish philosophy and appears to establish a religion of ideas 
through the preaching about the cross, yet it has never become 
idealism, but through the cross has remained rooted in living 
religion and its history. Paulinism, therefore, conceived not in 
a dogmatic but in a religious sense, is evangelical. 


JOHANNISM 


The religion of Jesus has also found expression in a con- 
sciously philosophical type of religion which without doubt can 
be regarded as idealistic. The Johannine theology is a philoso- 
phy of religion which applies the ancient deification of heroes to 
the historic Jesus and constructs by means of the mystic union 
between God and man, expressed in the love between father and 
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son, and by means of the Logos and gnosis, a mysteriously in- 
genious theory of religion filled with irrational values and truths. 
This teaching is monotonous in its grandeur; it is immobile in 
spite of all its glittering brilliancy. Keen reason, speculative 
practice, and the mystic vision of many centuries have met to 
create a Christian philosophy around Jesus, which as such can 
never again be attained. The philosopher John stands histori- 
cally close enough to Jesus to comprehend his reality and to 
recognize his personality. But he is already far enough removed 
to be able to associate with him the God-idea as a hypostasis. 
Thus there arises an ideal story of Christ which to be sure is 
historical and yet at the same time transcends history. The cre- 
ation of the Gospel of John is an unrecoverable phenomenon. 

Johannism, although well grounded in philosophy, has had 
the profoundest emotional influence upon Christian Europe. 
While it is the religion of the prudent and wise, of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, it is also the religion of the North African 
slave or the illiterate Russian. The conception of the love of 
God becomes in Johannism a territory which reaches from the 
“intellectual love of God” of Spinoza and the platonic Eros of 
Goethe to Paul Gerhart’s ““O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden,”’ 
and to the death-cry of a Christian soldier: “Come, Lord 
Jesus.”’ Never has the kingdom of the Lord appeared as com- 
prehensively as in Johannine faith. Luther and Francis of 
Assisi, Erasmus and Pascal, live on in its shadow. And the sun 
Jesus, the eternal light, which the philosopher John snatched 
from the altars of Persia, as earlier Prometheus snatched fire 
from heaven, shines with undiminished power upon this spiritu- 
al kingdom of love. Here within Christendom one sees that, 
from the beginning, idealism can become a religion in Christian 
belief and has become such in powerful fashion in Johannism. 
All the defects of rationalism and philosophy inhere in it; yet in 
spite of this, it is the dearest form of the faith of European 
Christians. Abundantly and fundamentally throughout eight- 
een centuries it has presented and insured deliverance through 
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the Lord and Savior. We bow before the great thinker of an- 
cient times, who is full of enthusiasm for love, and who did not 
know how better to honor his Lord than by heaping upon his 
head all the crown of art, science, and philosophy from ancient 
and remote antiquity, and enveloping him with the royal man- 
tle of platonic idealism. For truly even the Christ-idea of the 
gospel is also one of the means by which the Lord of history per- 
fects his work of creation for mankind. 


THE EUROPEAN PERIOD 


The power of the Johannine theology lay in the idealistic con- 
ception that the spirit accomplishes everything. Spirit becomes 
flesh and takes on human shape, and it operates in this terres- 
trial form in ordertoreturn pure again into the kingdom of spirits 
after its debasement. This Christian idealism of the Orient was 
too free and daring for the Occident. A Christendom that was 
far from being ideal and idealistic demanded rigid discipline. 
And the ethical jurisprudence of North Africa created the or- 
ganization of the church to serve the spirit of Christianity. 
Nevertheless one understands that in Tertullian’s and Cyprian’s 
idea of the church and in Augustine’s divine state there still: 
dwells the Holy Spirit of martyrdom and of sacrifice. The pas- 
sion of the Berber people is linked up with the Christian idea of 
love and the Christian communion, the church, is expanded into 
a temple of God. But in Europe, which received its idea of the 
church from Rome, the church was no longer regarded experi- 
entially but was a mere idea. As an educational institution for 
the advancement of culture the church proved effective in the 
medieval period and up to the seventeenth century. Her asser- 
tion, however, that within her institution she perpetuates an 
other-worldliness, a holiness from God and Jesus Christ, wasa 
fiction which became a fixed idea in the evangelical church. The 
present-day churches suffer from a false idealism. They see very 
clearly the shortcomings of the idealistic world-view but they 
do not perceive that they themselves are victims of secular and 
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worldly influence through their attachment to an erroneous and 
un-Christian institutional idealism. Europe’s Christian faith 
groans under the idea of the church; the idealistic notion of the 
hierarchy in any denomination is dangerous for Christianity. 
On the other hand, faith need not be afraid of the idealism 
which knows the Logos to be living now and forever in the 
historic reality of Jesus Christ. Faith need not fear this genuine 
thought of the divine humanity but may expect therefrom great 
things. 
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HERE is today great uncertainty and indefiniteness 

about the idea of God. Our knowledge of the universe 

today is so much more comprehensive than was the 

knowledge of our ancestors that the ideas of God they based 

upon their limited range of information are by no means ade- 
quate to explain the universe as we know it. 

My purpose here is to sketch the growth of the idea of God 
among the Hebrews of the Old Testament period. When they 
entered Palestine they came in as nomads from the desert. 
Their God was a god of the nomads. They credited him with 
the ability to care for them as nomads, to fight their battles, 
and to protect their flocks and herds. They recognized their 
obligations to their fellow-clansmen, but toward nations alien 
to them they felt no responsibility. This state of mind was re- 
flected in their ideas of God. They kept Yahweh for themselves 
alone and regarded themselves as his chosen people. Other na- 
tions were under the control of other gods. There were as many 
gods as there were separate nations. One of the most convinc- 
ing proofs that the Hebrews shared this general Semitic view 
of the scope of the activity of their god is the statement made 
by David when fleeing from Saul and on the verge of crossing 
over into Philistine territory; chiding Saul for his hostility to- 
ward him, he says, “If Yahweh has stirred you up against me, 
let him be appeased by an offering; but if they be the sons of 
men, cursed be they before Yahweh, for they have driven me 
out today, so that I have no share in the inheritance of Yahweh, 
saying, ‘Go serve other gods.’ Now, therefore, may my blood 
not fall to the earth away from the presence of Yahweh, for the 
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King of Israel has come forth to seek my life, as one hunts a 
partridge in the mountains.” Note the expressions “Go serve 
other gods” and ‘“‘away from the presence of Yahweh,” both 
of which imply a spatial limitation of Yahweh’s presence and 
power. 

It is significant that this episode belonged in the closing days 
of the reign of King Saul, that is to say somewhere around 
1015 B.c. and after the Hebrews had been in Palestine at least 
two hundred years. It is noteworthy, too, that Yahweh is 
deemed capable of making trouble and of being bought off by 
a sacrifice. 

The entry into Palestine marked a great change in the He- 
brew idea of God. When the Hebrews entered Palestine they 
thought of Yahweh in terms of the nomadic life which they had 
been living for generations. 

In the J document Yahweh is represented as eating, talking 
face to face with men (Gen. 1: 28-30), and the like. In the gar- 
den of Eden story Yahweh tells Adam personally that he may 
eat of the various trees in the garden, but that he may not eat 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, lest he die (Gen. 
2:17). Yahweh also performs a surgical operation upon Adam 
and makes Eve with his own hands (Gen. 2:22 f.). He also 
takes his daily walk in the garden in the cool of the evening 
(Gen. 3:8), and has to call for Adam in order to find him and 
talk to him (Gen. 3:9). He talks freely with Adam and Eve 
(Gen. 3:9-13) and the serpent (Gen. 3:14, 15). He turns tailor 
and makes skin tunics for Adam and Eve (Gen. 3:21). He 
creates man without any suspicion of the kind of life he is going 
to live and when he discovers what a sinful race humanity is he 
sends a flood upon the earth to wipe the race out of existence, 
with the exception of Noah and his family (Gen. 6:5—8:17). 
When the flood has subsided and man offers a burnt offering to 
Yahweh upon the dry land, Yahweh smells the soothing odor 
of the sacrifice and is so pleased and grateful that he makes a 
promise that never again shall there be such a destruction of 
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life as the flood involved (Gen. 8:20-22). The human race, 
however, made such progress that Yahweh was afraid of what 
they might do, so he sent confusion into their speech and scat- 
tered them all over the face of the earth (Gen. 11: 1-9). 

When Abraham went down to Egypt and arranged with 
Sarah his wife that she should declare herself to be his sister in 
order that his own life might not be imperiled because of her 
beauty, the scheme worked well. But when Sarah was taken 
over into the Pharaoh’s harem, “Yahweh struck Pharaoh and 
his household with severe diseases because of Abram’s wife 
Sarah” (Gen. 12: 10-19). The unethical character of this situa- 
tion is manifest; Abram lies through his wife; the Pharoah in 
utter ignorance of the true situation takes Sarah for himself; 
then Yahweh, who presumably is regarded as knowing the real 
facts, sends severe diseases upon Pharaoh and his household. 
When Moses, with his wife and son, was on his way to Egypt 
to fulfil his commission, “at a camping-place in the course of the 
journey Yahweh encountered him, and tried to kill him. So 
Zipporah took a flint and cutting off her son’s foreskin, she 
touched his (i.e., Moses’) person with it, saying, ‘You are my 
bridegroom in blood.’ Then he let him alone” (Exod. 4: 24-20). 
This is a most primitive story and embodies an extremely primi- 
tive idea of deity. These facts are proof enough of the limitation 
of J’s conception of God. He is God of Israel and favors her 
at the expense of foreign peoples. He is thought of in the most 
highly anthropomorphic fashion. His morals are on a distinctly 
human plane and judged by present-day ideals are much below 
par. 

Passing over. into the E document’s traditions, which are 
generally supposed to be a half-century or so later than those 
of J, we may expect to find no great advance in the standards of 
E as compared with those of J. One marked difference between 
the two sources is in the fact that E does not permit Yahweh to 
appear unto men in physical form and to talk with them as he 
does right along in J. Yahweh’s revelations in E are always 
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communicated in the form of visions or dreams or through 
angels. But yet God is represented as tempting Abraham’s loy- 
alty by ordering him to sacrifice his dearly-beloved Isaac upon 
an altar (Gen. 22:11-14). This story, of course, was told in 
order to impress upon the Jews, on the one hand, the idea that 
Yahweh did not in reality wish for human sacrifices and, on 
the other, the fact that Abraham’s obedience to Yahweh was 
absolute and unquestioning. Yet another extraordinary story 
is told by E. Jacob wrestled with an unknown man all night, 
coming out of the struggle with his thigh out of joint; the 
“unknown man” turned out to be God himself. Therefore Jacob 
named the spot ‘‘Peniel” saying, “I have seen God face to face 
and yet my life has been spared” (Gen. 32: 25-30). It has been 
suggested that this episode originally involved an attack upon 
Jacob by a demon. It is true that in I Sam. 28:13, the word 
DT>N, ordinarily used for God, denotes the spirit of the dead 
Samuel, but the whole spirit and language of the passage as it 
now stands, whatever may have been its original sense, clearly 
imply that God himself wrestled with Jacob. This is very simi- 
lar to the experience of Hagar as recorded in the J document 
(Gen. 16:13 f.). After the theophany which she has undergone 
she says, ‘“‘Have I really seen God and am still living after my 
vision?” This and Jacob’s experience are in striking contrast 
with the attitude of Moses at Sinai, when Yahweh held an inter- 
view with Moses during which Moses did not dare to look into 
the face of Yahweh; so “he hid his face; for he was afraid to look 
at God” (Exod. 3:5). E’s God was likewise subject to changing 
moods. When Yahweh commissioned Moses to return to Egypt 
and demand the release of the Jews from captivity, and Moses 
excused himself on the ground that he was no speaker, “‘the 
anger of Yahweh blazed against Moses” (Exod. 4:14). 

The low ethical plane upon which the story of the plagues 
in Egypt is laid is shared by both J and E. Several times in this 
experience the Pharaoh, in the midst of a plague, promises that 


he will let Israel go; but after Moses has stopped the plague and 
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things have again become norma), Pharaoh changes his mind 
and refuses to keep his promise. This is all because Yahweh 
has hardened Pharaoh’s heart (Exod. 7:3} 9:12, 35; 10:20, 27; 
I1I:10; etc.). With like unfairness Yahweh is represented as 
having created a favorable and friendly attitude on the part 
of the Egyptians toward the Israelites on the eve of their de- 
parture from Egypt so that the Israelites were loaded with gifts 


by the Egyptians and carried these gifts off with them into the 


desert (Exod. 12:351.). This was equivalent to divinely ar- 


ranged theft. 
J have probably cited enough incidents already to demon- 


strate the low ethical level of the early Hebrew idea of God, 
to show its intensely anthropomorphic character, and to prove 
its strongly nationalistic and partisan nature. Let me now pass 
on to the first few centuries after they settled in Palestine, say, 
roughly speaking, from the fifteenth century B.c. to the twelfth 
century B.C. 

The settlement in Canaan was a gradual movement, lasting 
over a fairly long period. The first settlers are probably to be 
identified in part at least with the Habiri of the Tel-el-Amarna 
letters, who entered the north of Palestine somewhere in the 
fifteenth century; and the )atest immigrants probably came in 
from the Negeb and settled down in the south at a later period. 
Both groups alike found themselves amid wholly new conditions 
upon their settlement in Canaan. Prior to their entrance they 
had lived a nomadic life, wandering about in the desert from 
one place to another and fighting with hostile groups of other 
nomads over the possession of wells and oases. The life of the 
nomad was simple in the highest degree. The groups were rela- 
tively small and were more like families than nations. Condi- 
tions in nomadic life were such as that only very small groups 
of people could live together. Consequently, the relationships 
between families and individuals were very close, and in some 


cases intimate. Thus the group life was ordered upon a rela- 
tively high scale, judged by the standards of the age in genera). 
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But the attitude of these small groups toward the outside non- 
Hebraic world was hostile and suspicious. With the entry into 
Palestine the whole order of life was changed. The people were 
no longer grouped in such sma)) units. Palestine being the con- 
necting bridge between Asia and Africa, the Hebrews were 
brought into contact with a constant stream of travelers be- 
tween the two great areas. Thus they were in a continuous 
process of educational experience. Their world was enlarged 
beyond all their previous powers of imagination. ‘This, of 
course, directly affected their idea of God. 

Now that they were in Palestine, they entered upon a new 
type of existence. They exchanged the nomad’s )ife for the life 
of the farmer. They had known little or nothing of this type of 
life before entering Palestine, and now they had to begin a new 
kind of existence. They had to have teachers of the new way of 
living. The only source of instruction available to them was to 
be found among the Canaanites themse)ves. But the Canaan- 
ites could teach agriculture only by the way in which they them- 
selves practiced it; and with them the ideas of religion and the 
practice of agriculture were indissolubly bound together. They 
could not teach farming apart from their religious practices 
which were so closely associated with it. The dominant element 
in the religion of Canaan was the fertility cult which was a 
vita) part of Baalism. The Hebrews, therefore, in learning from 
the Canaanites how to farm were brought face to face with 
Baalism in its most seductive form. At once there arose a con- 
flict between Yahwism and Baalism which continued for more 
than a couple of hundred years and left its mark upon Yahwism. 
This was the kind of conflict in which the prophets were engaged 
in the early centuries. Yahweh was in great danger of being 
ignored and forgotten, for he was not credited with any knowIl- 
edge of agricultural life, having always been associated hereto- 
fore with nomadic life and customs. Now that his people had 


moved into a new kind of world and had to learn a new type of 
daily labor, they naturally were strongly inclined to seek the 
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local gods who had long been associated with agricultural ac- 
tivities. The temptation to adopt this mode of religious pro- 
cedure was very strong, for the cultus of Baalism and the fertil- 
ity cult were very sensual and made a powerful appeal to the 
sensual appetites of the Hebrews. The prophets were the chief 
factor in saving Yahwism from extinction. Their continued ap- 
peal to their countrymen was to the effect that they must be 
loyal to Yahweh their own God, and refrain from indulging in 
the worship of other gods. Along with this they insisted upon 
the practice of social justice, an idea that they had brought in 
with them from the desert, but which found many new ways of 
application in the agricultural and commercial life of Canaan. 

The result of this long-drawn-out conflict in the realm of the 
idea of God was that finally Yahweh came to be credited with a 
great expansion of his powers. He gradually displaced Baalism 
and the fertility cult, and was regarded as the giver of crops 
and the God of the entire agricultural life with all its compli- 
cated and complex operations. 

Another element that entered into the growth of the God- 
idea in Israel was the location of the new home into which they 
had entered. Palestine was very strategically located. It lay on 
the highway of the nations. Practically all the traffic of the 
ancient world passed through Palestine. To the north and east 
of Palestine lay the territory of Babylonia and Assyria, Persia, 
the Hittites, Syria, Moab, and Ammon; and to the south of it 
lay Egypt and Ethiopia. Palestine was the bridge connecting 
these two great areas. Sometimes the leadership of the ancient 
world lay in the east or northeast; at other times it lay in the 
south. The armies of the rival powers marched back and forth 
across this connecting bridge and the international commerce 
of that era took the same route. The travel of that age was not 
by means of express trains or aeroplanes, but on foot, or on the 
backs of camels; and what now takes but a few hours, then re- 
quired days and weeks of time. Such traffic could not have 
passed continually over this bridge without exercising some 
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educational influence upon the population dwelling thereon. It 
enlarged their knowledge of the scope and extent of the world 
in which they lived and it brought in conflicting ideas of God 
and of religion, from which they could not fail to learn some- 
thing. 

Another element that must have deeply affected their idea 
of God was the fact that in 933 B.c. the Northern Kingdom re- 
volted from Rehoboam and became a separate kingdom. But 
while Northern Israel rebelled against Rehoboam it remained 
loyal to Yahweh. There were now two separate kingdoms both 
serving the same god. Not only so, but much of the time they 
were at war one with the other and were calling upon the same 
god for help. This is a difficult situation even when the entire 
civilized world recognizes but one, only God; but when each 
nation has its own exclusive god and two of them select the 
same god as their patron, it is still more difficult and puzzling, 
if they become enemies and meet each other upon the field of 
battle. This was the situation in Israel and Judah for several 
generations. This must have influenced the development of the 
God-idea in Palestine very much indeed. If Yahweh could con- 
trol the affairs of two hostile nations why could he not be 
thought of as exercising authority over an indefinite number? 

As a matter of fact, the prophets long before the exile did 
think of Yahweh as using the great nations of that day, namely, 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, and the Hittites, as his agents in 
punishing the Hebrews for their sins. Thus they were able to 
explain the defeats of Israel at the hands of their foes. These 
defeats were not evidences of the superior power of the pagan 
gods as compared with Yahweh, but were chastisements for 
sin inflicted upon Israel by order of Yahweh. This implies that 
Yahweh was looked upon as having power to do as he pleased 
with the kingdoms of the world, at least when the interests and 
welfare of his own chosen people were at stake. 

It was but a short step from this point of view to the convic- 
tion that Yahweh was the God of all nations and the only God. 
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This step was taken when the Exile fell upon Judah. A consid- 
erable proportion of the Jewish population was transported to 
Babylonia. They continued to worship Yahweh there. This 
spatial spread of the area in which Yahweh was recognized as 
supreme made its contribution to Hebrew monotheism. The 
tragic circumstances of the fall of Jerusalem and the captivity 
and the return from exile also contributed greatly toward the 
monotheistic point of view. The old idea that Yahweh con- 
trolled the movements of the nations so far as they affected 
Israel still continued. This explained the Exile; and the suc- 
ceeding downfall of Babylonia at the hands of Cyrus of Persia 
and his generous attitude toward the Jews were looked upon 
as direct contributions of Yahweh to the welfare of the Jews. 
In connection with the movement of return to Judah we find 
the writer of Isaiah, chapters 40-55, frequently referring to 
Yahweh in such a way as to show that he thought of him as 
the only and omnipotent God. Witness these words from 
Isaiah, chapter 40, verses 12-17: 

Who has measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 

And ruled off the heavens with a span? 

Who has held the dust of the earth in a peck, 

And weighed the mountains with a balance, 

And the hills in scales? 

Who has directed the mind of the Lorn, 

And instructed him as his counselor? 

With whom took he counsel for his enlightenment, 

And who taught him the right path? 

Who taught him true knowledge, 

And showed him the way of intelligence? 

Lo! the nations are like a drop from a bucket, 

Like fine dust in the scales are they counted. 

Lo! the coast-lands weigh no more than a grain; 

And Lebanon is not enough as fuel for sacrifice, 

Nor are its beasts enough for burnt-offering. 

All the nations are as nothing before him, 

Blank ciphers he counts them. 
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Let us add to this one more passage, namely Isaiah 41:1-4: 


Listen to me in silence, you coast-lands, 

And let the nations await my argument; 
Then let them approach, then let them speak, 
And together let us draw near for judgment! 
Who has roused one from the east, 

Whom victory meets at every step— 

Giving up nations before him, 

And bringing down kings? 

His sword makes them like dust, 

Like driven stubble his bow; 

He pursues them, and passes on safely, 

By paths his feet have not trodden. 

Who has wrought and done this? 

He who called the generations of men from the beginning— 
I, the Lorp, who am the first, 

And am also with the last. 


Alongside of this sort of thing we may place the passages in 
the Book of Isaiah in which idolatry is ridiculed and denounced, 
namely, Isaiah 40:18, 19; 41:6, 7; 40:20; 41: 21-24; and 43:8- 
13. 

From this point on the development of the idea of God fol- 
lowed different lines. It was no longer a question as to the scope 
or extent of Yahweh’s powers, but rather as to the character 
and quality of his deeds. It had long been a deep-rooted con- 
viction that prosperity was God’s reward to the pious and that 
adversity was his punishment of the wicked. How easy and 
simple it would be if we could always determine a man’s char- 
acter by the size of his salary or the amount of his credit at the 
bank! This conception was not uprooted easily. Indeed, the 
average man interested in piety seems still to think that there 
is some vital connection between prosperity and piety. But in 
the post-Exilic age the problem was acute in Israel. The history 
of Judaism did not support the doctrine; for though Israel may 
have fallen short of the divine ideal, yet those who triumphed 
over her were nations that fell far below Israel in their spiritual 
and ethical attainments. 
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This was a problem that was very keenly realized by the 
Jews. It is first treated by the author of Deutero-Isaiah, name- 
ly, Isaiah, chapters 40-55. He discusses it in his poems on the 
Servant of Yahweh, that is, Isaiah 42:1-4; 49: 1-6; 50:4-9; and 
52:13—53:12. The solution of the problem which he presents is 
a solution of the problem of suffering that has found much ap- 
proval in the Christian church at various periods; but is not so 
popular today as it once was. He makes the Servant represen- 
tative of the people of Israel as a whole and through him 
explains the long history of Israel’s sufferings as due to their 
vicarious nature. Israel, according to him, has been suffering 
not for its own sins, but to expiate the sins of the nations; and 
in return for this service to mankind Israel shall in due time 
receive her full reward in the way of political and economic 
prosperity and power. That one of the prophets who had laid 
such stress as the school of the prophets had upon the quality 
of justice in God’s administration of the world should represent 
Yahweh as treating Israel in such an unjust way is very strange 
indeed. That the theory of vicarious suffering did not find gen- 
eral approval among Jewish thinkers is quite evident, for so far 
as I know no Jewish writer followed up this line of thought. 
The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah is unique in Jewish literature. 
Christian theologians have interpreted it as foretelling the suffer- 
ings of Jesus and on the basis of it have formulated the theory 
of Christ’s vicarious suffering for the sins of all mankind. The 
exegetical basis of this theory is all wrong, and the ethical 
basis of it reflects very unfavorably upon the moral ideas of 
God himself. 

A second attempt to seek an explanation of the problem of 
suffering is presented in that great masterpiece of Hebrew lit- 
erature, the Book of Job. Here the problem is presented in its 
individualistic aspect, and not as a nationalistic problem as in 
Deutero-Isaiah, but as a universal problem affecting mankind 
in general. The hero of the story, Job himself, is placed in the 
land of Uz, a region which nobody thus far has been able to 
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locate. Furthermore, there is nothing about Job’s personality 
or his line of thought that definitely marks him as a Jew. He 
might belong to any nationality. His problem, therefore, 
though a personal one, might belong to any individual the world 
around. It is the world-wide problem of personal suffering. The 
underlying cause of it is presented in the prologue to the Book 
of Job. It is all due to the Satan, who doubts the sincerity of 
Job’s devotion to Yahweh and seeks to demonstrate to Yahweh 
the fact that Job’s religion will not bear the strain of intense 
suffering. Yahweh gives the Satan permission to go the limit 
in persecuting Job, but to stop short of taking Job’s life. 

All this is unknown to Job, and when one misfortune after an- 
other has befallen him he finally breaks out in a protest against 
the fact that he ever came to birth. Then three of his old 
friends from various parts of the oriental world come to console 
him. These friends represent the various traditional attitudes 
toward the fact of suffering. The argument is presented in a 
series of three cycles, making a total of eighteen speeches in all. 
In each of the three cycles the three friends each make a speech 
and Job replies to each one of them in turn. 

It is out of the question to follow the course of the debate in 
detail here. We must be satisfied to summarize the result of the 
debate. The traditional viewpoint presented by the friends is 
shattered to atoms by the facts presented by Job; and the thing 
is carried so far by Job that the justice of God is called in ques- 
tion. But Job has no solution of the problem to present; he 
can but express his dissatisfaction with all the existing theories. 
Yet notwithstanding all this obscurity Job still holds fast to his 
belief in God. 

The debate is brought to an end by an address from God 
himself to Job. In this address the omnipotence and omnis- 
cience of God are presented so effectively that Job is over- 
whelmed and expresses his regret that he has been discussing a 
problem far beyond his range of understanding. The outcome 
of the Book of Job’s contribution to the problem of suffering is 
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therefore purely negative. It demonstrates that the traditional 
theory that piety brings prosperity is not in accord with facts, 
but it has no new theory to put in its place. It is an insoluble 
problem and we must be content to leave it in the hands of 
God, who is inconceivably great and wise beyond all possibility 
of our comprehension. 

The latest bit of literature in the Old Testament that in any 
way reflects a change in the idea of God is the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes. This was probably written about 200 B.c., just before the 
Maccabaean uprising. It is a composite work, representing the 
product of at least three minds. One of these belonged to a 
Pharisaic sort of person who sought to counteract the effect of 
the original writer by adding here and there throughout the 
treatise passages of a traditional and dogmatic character, in 
direct conflict with the thought of the original document. The 
second type of material added to the original treatise was the 
work of a traditional sage or wise man to whom most of the 
proverb-like utterances in the book must beassigned. The origi- 
nal author was a free thinker who had evidently been led by 
the course of circumstances to call in question most of the ac- 
cepted theological and ethical doctrines of his time. He had 
evidently read widely in Greek philosophy and had been strong- 
ly influenced thereby. 

Koheleth, as this unknown writer is called, still held on firmly 
to his belief in God. He regards God as the creator of the uni- 
verse and all that is therein. But, regarding the efforts of man- 
kind in general, he is a pessimist of the pessimists. There is 
nothing worth while under the sun. He reviews the various 
activities to which men give themselves and in each case his 
conclusion is the same: 

Futility of futility, says Koheleth, 

Futility of futilities, all is futility! 
This is the opening sentence of his treatise and it strikes the 
keynote of the whole work. The words “futile” and “futility” 


are used by Koheleth a total of seventy-four times. He not only 
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begins his work with the comprehensive but appalling phrase 
“Futility of futilities, all is futility,” but he closes it with pre- 
cisely the same words. Apparently he never stopped to think 
how this conclusion, if true, would affect his idea of God. That 
an all-wise God should have created this marvelous world and 
have put it into the hands of a people whose toil is futile and 
of no avail is unthinkable. It is rather to be concluded that the 
inanimate world being so wonderful, the animate beings who 
are given their home thereon must be even more so, and a 
survey of the progress of civilization would seem to sustain that 
conclusion. 

But Koheleth is convinced of the correctness of his conclu- 
sion; and his resultant counsel to the sons of men is to that 
effect. ‘There is nothing good for a man but that he eat and 
drink and find satisfaction in his work. This too have I seen, 
that it is from the hand of God. For who can eat and who can 
enjoy apart from him?” (2:24 f.). And again, “If any man eats 
and drinks and enjoys himself in all his work, it is a gift from 
God” (3:13). And still again, ‘So, the good which I see to be 
worth while is that one should eat and drink and get enjoyment 
out of all his toil at which he toils under the sun during the 
course of his life which God grants to him; for that is his por- 
tion” (5:17). 

To us practical Americans it may seem strange that a man 
should be expected to get joy out of his work after being told 
over and over again that nothing that he may do has any value. 
“For what does a man get for all his toil and the striving of his 
mind wherewith he has toiled under the sun? For all his days 
are sorrowful and his task is full of trouble, and at night his 
mind finds no rest. This too is futility” (2:22 f.). And regard- 
ing the labors of scholars Koheleth formulates the conclusion 
(Eccles. 1:18) that 

More wisdom is more worry 


And increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow. 
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This pessimistic note apparently was not well received by 
Judaism as a whole; at least it is not followed up by any similar 
writing in the Biblical period. It is noteworthy that relatively 
little progress in the growth of the idea of God was made by the 
Jews in the post-Exilic period. The great advance step in out- 
lining the idea was taken at the time of the Exile as we have 
already seen, and after the Exile subordinate problems occupied 
Jewish attention. Of course, the more Judaism saw of the world 
at large and the more contacts the Jews had with other nations, 
the more would they unconsciously read into their idea of God, 
making it more comprehensive and detailed as the generations 
passed. But the individual steps of that process are not record- 
ed in historica) records. 

The history of the Hebrew idea of God is a continuous series 
of adjustments and readjustments to the changing historical sit- 
uation in which the Jews found themselves. They recognized 
facts and constantly enlarged their theological views to fit the 
facts. This is exactly what religion is in need of doing in this 
present age. We have seen a wonderful transformation of our 
world-view in the last half-century. The scientific mind has 
been responsible for this. The supernatura) has been compelled 


to yield its place to the natura). The telescope has enlarged our 
range of vision; the scientific man’s photographs of distant stars 
and galaxies of stars have opened up new worlds to us and en- 
larged the universe almost inconceivably. Michelson has told 
us the exact rate of the speed of light, that is, 186,284 miles 
per second. The astronomer now talks in terms of light-hours, 
yea, even light-years. The light-hour represents a distance of 
670,622,400 miles. What distance a beam of light would travel) 
in a year I must leave to the mathematicians. The microscope 
of the physicists and the chemists has given us a new insight 
into the nature and structure of matter. The atom has given 
place to the molecule and the molecule to the electron; and 
these electrons circle around a center just as regularly as the 
earth encircles the sun. 
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In a universe so vast and so methodically constructed there 
must be a directing and controlling Intelligence. It is incon- 
ceivable that so vast and so complex a machine should have 
come into existence and should have continued to operate 
throughout the centuries apart from some guiding intelligent 
force. The universe is not a mere thing of chance or the result 
of an accident. There is intelligence either within it or without 
it, and that Intelligence we call God. 

If the Jaw of cause and effect holds good throughout the 
moral and spiritual world even as it does throughout the physi- 
cal universe then this controlling Intelligence is of ethical char- 
acter. Otherwise, the ethical ideals of mankind would be in- 
explicable. 

But the future only will reveal to man what the divine In- 
telligence really is. We can at present only guess at it. We have 
been at least eight thousand years, and probably longer, in 
arriving at our present stage of knowledge. Hence we have no 
right to think that we know as yet all that is to be known or 
that the remaining elements of knowledge at present hidden 
will be revealed to us overnight. It is more likely that we shall 
go on for centuries yet to come, ever increasing our knowledge 
and ever gaining a clearer understanding of God, who 


Is nearer to us than breathing 


Closer than hands and feet. 











THE MEANING OF THE FIRST BEATITUDE 
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HIS paper is an inquiry into the meaning of the word 

m7wxos Contained in the text of the first beatitude; we 

will see that the meaning of the whole sentence de- 
pends upon the significance of this word. It seems to me worth 
while to work out by a purely philological method the original 
meaning of this word, and consequently of the whole sentence; 
for Christian tradition is very far from unanimity as to the 
meaning of the first beatitude notwithstanding its enormous 
importance for Christian religious life. 

The text is well known: Matt. 5:3: Maxapio of rrwxol To 
avebpatt, bt. altav éotlv } Bacirela Tov odlpavdv; Luke 6:20: 
Makapwor oi trwxoi, bt bwérepa éoriv 7 Bactdela TOU Beod. 

As said above, there is no fixed tradition as to the meaning of 
these words. In early Christianity we find at least three differ- 
ent explanations. The first one points to a material poverty, 
with nospiritual implication except that poverty must have been 
chosen quite freely and that for this reason it deserves a re- 
ward, which is beatitude. That is the notion of Basil the Great," 
John Chrysostomus,’? Gregory of Nyssa,3 St. Jerome,‘ and the 
author of the Pseudo-Clementine Recognitiones.’ Other fathers 
of the church point to a kind of intellectual poverty, which con- 
sists in thinking of one’s self as a person destitute of veritable 


‘ Basilius Magnus, Homilia in Psalmum, XXXIII, 5 (Migne, Patrologia Graeca, 
Vol. XXTX, col. 362); Regulae brevius tractatae, Interrogatio, Vol. CCV (Migne, PG, 
Vol. XXXTI, col. 1218). 

2 Johannes Chrysostomus, Jn Matthaeum Homilia, Vol. XV (Migne, PG, Vol. LVII, 
col. 224). 

3 Gregorius Nyssenus, De beatitudinibus, Vol. I (Migne, PG, Vol. XLIV, col. 1208). 

4Eusebius Hieronymus, Commentarium in Evangelium Matthaei, 11, 5 (Migne, 
Patrologia Latina, Vol. XXVI, col. 34). 

5 Pseudo-Clemens, Recognitiones, III, 28 (Migne, PL, Vol. I, col. 262). 
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intelligence and wisdom’ Gthers take this poverty in a more 


spiritual and mora} meaning, as humility or modesty.’ To sum 


up, there is no agreement among early Christian writers about 


the significance af the first beatitude. 
The same disagreement is found in modern commentators. 


We can distinguish again many currents. The first one assumes 


that beatitude is a reward for having spontaneously renounced 
material wealth.* This notion seems to be dominant among 


Catholics. Another explanation points to an intellectual pov- 
erty, that is, to the feeling of how inadequate and limited is 
human wisdom and intelligence.® An explanation which seems 
to be rather exceptional thinks that the poor are those who 
having tried to live piously and to keep faithful to God are 
oppressed and downtrodden. Most of the Protestant com- 
mentators attach to poverty a spiritual meaning; that is a con- 
sciousness of one’s lack of good will, or virtue, or faithfulness, 
and so on."! On the whole, we cannot get any light as to the 
first beatitude either from the church tradition or from modern 
commentators, notwithstanding that the spiritual explanation 


6 Macarius, Homiliae, XII, 3 (Migne, PG, Vol. XXXIV, col. 558); Theophanes 
Kerameus, Homilia, 51 (Migne, PG, Vol. CXXXII, col. 11). 

7 For instance, Clemens of Alexandria, Liber guis dives salvetur, 17 (Migne, PG, Vol. 
IX, col. 622); Origenes, Homilia V in librum Jesu Nave, Vol. I (Migne, PG, Vol. XII, 
col. 847); Augustine, Enarratio in Psalmum CXLI (Migne, PL, Vol. XXXVII, col. 
1836); De sermone Domini in monte, 1, 1 (Migne, PL, Vol. XXXIV, col. 1232). 

8 For instance, Bar Hebraeus, Commentary on the Gospels (ed. W. Carr; London, 
1925), p. 16; Melanchthon quoted by Tholuck, Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount, p. 71; Loisy, Les Evangiles synoptiques (Ceffonds, 1907), p. 546; Weiss, in 
Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetisches Kommentar, I, 1 (10th ed.; Goettingen, 1910). 

9¥For instance, Kuinoel, Commentarius in libros N.T. (Lipsiae, 1823); Tholuck, 
op. cit.; Thayer-Grimm, Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament (New York, 
1892): 5.0. mrwxés. 

10 For instance, International Critical Commentary (New York, 1907), p. 39. 

™ Clarke, Holy Bible, Commentary and Critical Notes (Cincinnati, 1851); Holtzmann, 
Handkommentar zum Neuen Testament, I (Freiburg, 1887), 102; Lehrbuch der neutesta- 
mentliche Theologie, I (Freiburg, 1897), 205; Das Neue Testament, I (Giessen, 1926), 96; 
Beyschlag, Neutestamentliche Theologie, I (Halle, 1891), 134; Nicholl, The Expositor’s 
Greek New Testament (New York, 1897), p. 97; Meyer-Weiss, op. cit. (7th ed., Goettin- 
gen, 1910), p. 90; Feine, Theologie des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig, 1911), p. 65; Dausch, 
Die heiligen Schriften des Neuen Testaments, I (Bonn, 1923), 108-109. 
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seems to be nearer the truth. But even this explanation is far 
from affording any satisfactory contribution to those who want 
to know the actual relation of this spiritual poverty to religious 
life. One cannot get over the feeling that these manifold ex- 
planations form a kind of religious literature which beats around 
the bush without being able to go to the center of Jesus’ saying. 

It seems to me that the best way would be to start from the 
words themselves without any religious or Christian preconcep- 
tion. The problem consists, in other words, in a philological in- 
quiry as to the meaning of the word rrwxés, for the other words 
leave no room for doubt. 

The only possible way to determine the meaning of this word 
is to go back to classic tradition. The Greek classic tradition 
used two words for defining poverty: rrwxés and zévns. Aris- 
tophanes gives a brilliant definition of these two concepts in his 
comedy Plutus, in an episode which is extremely important for 
our present purpose. Blexidemus and Chremylus have decided 
to have the blind Plutus (Wealth), healed in order to attain a 
more just distribution of wealth in the world. Penia (Poverty) 
comes on the stage and complains that they want to have her 
ousted. She declares herself quite ready to demonstrate that 
she is the true source of every good; and she starts with the 
assumption that poverty is the source of all human activity and 
progress. Chremylus rises up in arms against Poverty’s claim 
and gives a humorous account of the life of the poor. But Pov- 
erty replies that the life depicted by him is not by a long shot 
the life which she bestows upon her followers; that is, the life 
of the poor (évns); the life described by Chremylus is the life 
of the beggar (1rwxés). Now—according to Penia—the beggar 
has absolutely nothing of his own; while the poor man has to 
work very hard in order to make a living but does not lack any- 
thing at all. And Penia concludes that her people—the poor— 
have a modest but dignifying life, to be preferred to the life of 
wealthy men. I think the most important part of the episode” 
deserves quotation: 

” Aristophanes, Frogs, vss. 534-64 (trans. by B. B. Rogers). 
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Chr. 


Pov. 


Chr. 


Pov. 


Chr. 


Why, what have you got to bestow but a lot 
of burns from the bathing-room station 
And a hollow-cheeked rabble of destitute hags, 
and brats on the verge of starvation? 
And the lice, if you please, and the gnats and the fleas 
whom I can’t even count for their numbers, 
Who around you all night will buzz and will bite, 
and arouse you betimes from your slumbers. 
Up! Up! they will shrill, ’ts to hunger, but still 
up! up! to your pain and privation. 
For a robe but a rag, for a bed but a bag 
of rushes which harbour a nation 
Of bugs whose envenomed and tireless attacks 
would the soundest of sleepers awaken. 
And then for a carpet a sodden old mat, 
which is falling to bits, must be taken. 
And a jolly hard stone for a pillow you'll own; 
and, for griddle-cakes barley and wheaten, 
Must leaves dry and lean of radish or e’en 
sour stalks of the mallow be eaten. 
And the head of a vat you must borrow, and that 
all broken. So great and exceeding 
Are the blessings which Poverty brings in her train 
on the children of men to bestow! 
The life you define with such skill is not mine: 
tis the life of a beggar, I trow. 
Well, Poverty, Beggary, truly the twin 
to be sisters we always declare. 
Aye you! who to good Thrasybulus forsooth 
Dionysius the Tyrant compare! 
But the life I allot to my people is not 
nor shall be, so full of distresses. 
tis a beggar alone who has nought of his own, 
nor even an obol possesses. 
My poor man, ’tis true, has to scrape and to screw 
and his work must never be slack in; 
There'll be no superfluity found in his cot; 
but then there will nothing be lacking. 
Damater! a life of the Blessed you give; 
for ever to toil and to slave 
At Poverty’s call, and to leave after all 
not enough for a grave. 
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Pov. You are all for your jeers and your comedy-sneers, 
and you can’t be in earnest a minute 
Nor observe that alike in their bodily frame 
and the spirit residing within it, 
My people are better than Wealth’s; for by him, 
men bloated and gross are presented, 
Fat rogues with big bellies and dropsical legs, 
who strike at their foemen and sting them. 
Chr. Ah, yes; to a wasplike condition, no doubt, 
by the pinch of starvation you bring them. 
Pov. I can show you besides that Decorum abides 
with those whom I visit; that mine 
Are the modest and orderly folk, and that Wealth’s 
are ‘‘with insolence flushed and with wine.” 


Aristophanes points out very clearly the essential difference be- 
tween a poor man (zévys) and a beggar (x7wx6s). Iévns is a poor 
man who is satisfied with modest station and is consequently 
happy; 77wxés is a man who lacks everything and is restless and 
unhappy. Suidas works out the same difference; to him zévns 
is a poor man who must work and worry in order to get his 
modest food; rzwxés is a poor man who is always fearing and 
begging."* It seems that Plato has in his mind the same differen- 
tiation when he makes allusion to the various issues of tyran- 
nies."4 Stephanus quotes in his Thesaurus a definition contained 
in a commentary of the Psalms which is unknown to me, where- 
in it is assumed that zévys is a man who has always been poor 
and z7wxés is a man who has fallen from wealth into misery.” 
This definition runs in perfect keeping with Aristophanes. In 
fact, a man who has always been a poor man gets accustomed 
to his poverty and does not want to change his station; but a 
man who was rich once and has fallen to misery must worry 
about his poor station and long for his former wealth. 

Greek mythology gives two typical examples of such a rich and 

13 Suidas (Bernhardy): s.v. rwxés. Cf. Hesychius (Schmidt): 5.0. rrwxeveuv. 

4 Plato, Republic x. 618a: (rupavvidas) eis mevias re Kal @uyas Kar cis TIwxElas 
TeevTaOaS. 


5 Choerob, in Psalms (quoted by Heinricus Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae 
[London, 1816-18]): s.v. rrwxos. 
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powerful man who has turned beggar: Odysseus and Oedipus; 
the first one when he comes back to Ithaca, the second one 
when he takes his refuge at Athens after having been expelled 
from Thebes. Both were powerful kings once, and both are 
now nothing else than beggars, whose beggary is recognized 
both by themselves and by others.** Homer and Sophocles de- 
pict in a stirring way the sufferings of these kings who are 
obliged to go around begging. One cannot read without deep 
emotion the words of Odysseus and Oedipus when they complain 
about their destinies. Odysseus says, addressing his former 
servant Melantho: 


Good woman, why, pray, dost thou thus assail me with angry heart? 
Is it because I am foul and weary, mean raiment on my body, and beg 
through the land? Aye, for necessity compels me. Of such sort are beg- 
gars and vagabond folks. For I too once dwelt in a house of my own 
among men, a rich man in a wealthy house, and full often I gave gifts to 
a wanderer, whosoever he was and with whatsoever need he came. 
Slaves too I had past counting and all other things in abundance whereby 
men live well and are reputed wealthy. But Zeus son of Kronos brought 
all to naught; so, I ween, was his good pleasure.”” 


Listen now to Oedipus: 
On that very day 

when in the tempest of my soul I craved 

death, even death by stoning, none appeared 

to further that wild longing, but anon, 

when time had numbed my anguish and I felt 

my wrath had outrun those errors past, 

then, then it was the city went about 

by force to oust me, respited for years; 

and they my sons, who should as sons have helped, 

did nothing: and, one little word from them 

was all I needed, and they spoke no word, 

but let me wander on for evermore, 

a banished man, a beggar."® 
6 For Odysseus see Odyssey xiv. 58; xv. 308 ff.; xvii. 337, 366, 387; xvili. 41, 49; xiv. 

74 ff. For Oedipus see Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus, vss. 444, 751, 1335. 

17 Odyssey xix, vss. 71 ff. (trans. by A. T. Murray). 


8 Sophocles, of. cit., vss. 433 ff. (trans. by F. Storr). 
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Now we can realize that the traditional interpretation is very 
far from grasping the meaning of the word rrwxés.? None of the 
fathers of the church refers to the spiritual and moral tragedy 
which is involved in this word. The Vulgate translation is a 
shining example of the absence of philological sensitiveness. 
“Beati pauperes spiritu’” does not at all correspond to the mean- 
ing of the Greek text, for “pauper” does not correspond to 
atwxos; the Latin word corresponding to mrwxés is ‘“‘miser.”’ 
“Pauper” is the translation of the Greek zéns; in other words 
the Vulgate substitutes for the notion of a dissatisfied restless 
destitute beggar, who is conscious of his decay, the silly notion 
of a peaceful narrow-minded man who is perfectly satisfied 
with his low station. Consequently the kingdom is not a goal 
toward which mankind moves through suffering, longing, and 
repentance, but a reward for everyone who is self-satisfied.”° 

The explanation of this strange misunderstanding lies in the 
fact that the differentiation between zrwxés and zévns had been 
lost in Hellenistic Greek. In the Septuagint there is no differ- 
ence at all; both words are used with the same meaning.” I 
think that the absence of differentiation in Hellenistic Greek— 
or at least in the Greek of the Septuagint—may find an ex- 
planation in the very important fact that this differentiation is 
quite alien to Hebrew,” which could not mark this difference 
on account of the great number of synonyms.” 

Now the point is, why do the Gospels use only the word 


9A shining example of ignorance of the whole philological tradition is found in 
Cremer, Biblisch-theologisch Woerterbuch der neutestamentlichen Graezitaet (Gotha, 
IQIS): S.v. trwxes; Loisy, op. cit., mistakes rrwxés for révys. 

20 Tertullian is so far as I know the only early Christian writer who gave the right 
Latin translation (Tertullian, Adversus Marc., IV, 14): Beati mendicie (sic enim exigit 
interpretatio vocabuli quod in Graeco est); De Idolatria, 12 (Migne, PL, Vol. I, col. 
7540): felices egenos Dominus appellat. 

3t See Hatch and Redpath, Concordance to the Septuagint, etc.: s.v. rrwxés and révns. 

22See Hatch and Redpath, ibid., where five Hebrew words are translated by both 
these Greek words. 

23 Outside of the words in common zr. corresponds to five other Hebrew words: 
mds, 7,979, Wop: om; and zéy. corresponds to five other words: J}, J2>%» 
132+ MpZ. DN}. 
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a7wxos*4 and never the word zévys, the only exception being due 
without doubt to the influence of Hebrew.”5 This cannot be 
mere chance. The absolute preference given to one of the words 
points to a linguistic habit which is alien to Hellenistic Greek. 
I would not venture a generalization, but no doubt can exist 
that the Gospels seem to have maintained a sensitiveness for 
the difference between zrwyxés and zévns which the Hellenistic 
Greek had lost. The spiritual implication of this sensitiveness 
is worth consideration. In fact, réns means nothing from a 
spiritual point of view; révns would mean a man who is perfectly 
satisfied with his inferiority and is consequently very far from 
needing salvation. On the other hand, rrwx6s means a man who 
is aware of his spiritual weakness and longs for light and peace; 
moreover, a man who was once very proud of his wisdom and 
is now conscious of its emptiness and uselessness. Translated 
into spiritual terms the tragedy of these two typical beggars, 
Odysseus and Oedipus, becomes a symbol of the Christian 
tragedy. The Christian was also a powerful and proud king 
once; he had plenty of every pleasure and satisfaction. But a 
moment has come when this kingdom breaks down, and the 
king is now obliged to go around stretching out his hand to any- 
one who might help him out. Jesus wants us to behave like 
Odysseus and Oedipus; to behave like beggars” and to be 
aware that our reign is over. There is nothing about a zérns in 
the Gospel; a zéyns never would accept Jesus’ suggestion to 
knock at the door. A zéyys would answer him that he has 

24 Matt. 19:21, 26:9, 11; Mark 2:42; Luke 14:13, 16:20, 19:8; John 12:5, 13:30}; 
II Cor. 6:10; Gal. 2:10, 4:9; Apoc. 3:17, 13:16; Jas. 2:2, 3, 5. 

25 TI Cor.9:9: yéyparra* ’Eoxdpmicer, tSwxe rots revnow. The only place where zrev. 
is used. Here wey. is not opposed to mr.; it has a general meaning. The quotation refers 
to Ps. 112:9. The word used in the Hebrew text is ]1"98 which corresponds both to 
név. (Exod. 23:11; Ruth 4:10; Esther 9:22; Ps. 108:16, 131:15; Prov. 14:31, 31:20; 
Isa. 14:30) and to ar. (Exod. 23:6; Ps. 11:5, 34:10, 36:14, 39:17, 48:2, 68:33, 71:13, 
85:1, 106:41, 108:22, 112:6, 139:12; Amos 2:6, 4:1; Jer. 20:13; Ezek. 16:49, 18:22, 
22:29). 

26 Matt. 7:7-8: Alretre xai dofjoerar byiv: fnretre kal ebpnoere’ Kpovere kal avo. 
ynoerat duiv. was yap 6 airdv AauBave., cai 6 fnrav edpicxea, kal T@ Kkpobovtt dvoryjoerat 


(cf. Luke 9-10). 
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nothing to ask and to knock for; moreover, he would consider 
this indifference as the climax of human wisdom. Jesus wants 
us to be insistent with God that He might help us; a évns 
never would insist on anything and would put his wisdom just 
in the absence of every wish. 

It is impossible to come to a beggar’s estate if there is still a 
bit of the former pride. To become a beggar means to lose the 
last bit of one’s dignity. It is necessary for us to witness our 
spiritual annihilation that we may become worthy of entering 
into the kingdom. To be humble and modest means nothing; 
certainly it is advisable to be humble, and Jesus is perfectly out- 
spoken on this point.” But this kind of intellectual poverty has 
nothing to do with salvation. You can feel as weak as you like, 
as humble as you like, without feeling the least need for salva- 
tion; in other words, you can be a zévns. The point is to pass 
from zévns to rrwxés, from poor man to beggar, to become dis- 
satisfied with the poverty which you once had accepted and 
liked; to be ashamed of this satisfaction and this indifference. 
Blessedness is not a reward for modesty and humility; it is the 
consequence of an upheaval. Beggary and salvation are two 
successive stages of a single process. 

Neither the fathers of the church nor the modern commenta- 
tors nor the Vulgate were able to grasp the meaning of the word 
atwxés because they stood under the influence of the Hebrew 
and of the Hellenistic Greek. Jesus himself was of course for the 
same reasons unable to distinguish rrayds from révns.8 But he 
meant to speak of mrwxoi, not of mévytes, Of egent not of pau- 
peres, of unhappy restless disappomted poor, not of satished 


poor. Had he spoken Greek and had he lived in the fourth 


century B.C., he would no doubt have used the word rrwxés. 


27 Matt. 23:12. 

*8 Luke 4:17-18 says that Jesus took his inspiration for the beatitudes from Isa. 
61:1. As a matter of fact the Septuagint text of Isaiah uses the word mrwxés. But no 
doubt can exist that this is a mere accident since for Hellenistic Greek wr. and zey. 
mean the same thing. Moreover, the Hebrew word used by Isaiah is also translated by 


the Septuagint with és. 
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Now it is a matter of fact that the typical Christian experience 
corresponds to a complex of emotions and thoughts which are 
involved in the word rrwxés; moreover, the Gospels never use 
the word zéys although in the age of Jesus it meant one and the 
same thing. We are led to the conclusion that it cannot be just 
an accident that the typical “Christian” word rrwxés entered 
into the Gospel. I think the necessity to find an adequate ex- 
pression for the Christian experience of salvation, that is, of the 
spiritual annihilation, made the first writers of the Gospel sen- 
sitive to the true meaning of a word which had lost its meaning 
long before, and this word became a symbol of the tragedy 
which mankind must go through in order to become worthy of 
entering into the kingdom. 











DOES JAPAN NEED RELIGION? 
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I, ANTIRELIGIOUS TENDENCIES 


OES the present-day Japan need religion? If so, what 
sort of religion does it need? To cope with these ques- 
tions adequately, we must first notice sundry facts 

inimical to religious sentiments and tending to counteract any- 
thing spiritual in open hostility. The antireligious tendencies 
of today can be grouped together under three categories: 
hedonism, the social-reconstruction movement, and scientific 
civilization. 

1. Hedonism.—The modern world is no doubt hedonistic 
over against the medieval ideals of other-worldliness. In this 
point, Japan is no exception, but what is remarkable about the 
Japanese is a hedonism inherent in their racial characteristics. 
See how they emerged from the ashes of the great earthquake 
with but a smile! They are now beset by the world-wide de- 
pression due to overproduction and unemployment, but they 
do not feel the economic pressure as intensely as the occidentals 
do. This fact is easily shown by the increasing prosperity of 
establishments for recreation and amusement in spite of the 
general industrial stagnation. 

That a number of decadent elements are working becomes 
apparent the moment we center attention upon such current 
words as “ero” (erotic), “gro” (grotesque), and ‘‘nonsense”’ 
literature, together with such American words as “jazz,” 
“dance,” “‘review,”’ “cafe,” “‘bar,”’ etc. The most subtle agency 
for the broadcasting of ‘‘ero,” “gro,” “‘nonsense’’ is the plebeian 
fad of movie shows, which are fast replacing theatrical per- 
formances, especially those of the old fashioned ‘‘kabuki.” 


5° 
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Most women’s journals, which are numerous and have greater 
circulation than men’s, devote their front pages to movie pic- 
tures and romances. 

All these are, in short, due to a bad influence from America, 
although the susceptibility thereto belongs to us. Things Amer- 
ican are often frowned upon, yet the fact that modern Japan 
cannot alienate herself from American influence is suggestive 
of a temperamental affinity between the two nations. Each of 
them loves to claim the leadership of civilization, east or west. 
American dollar worship, for instance, is disdainfully spoken of 
in Japan; nevertheless, its votaries here heap up their secret 
offerings at the temple of Mammon. The loosening of sex mor- 
als in recent years is also attributable to American influence. 
Judge Lindsey’s Companionate Marriage, of which ten thousand 
copies were sold in a few months, was a much-discussed book. 
Information brought over the Pacific concerning the revolt of 
youth for sex freedom and sex shamelessness stimulates daring 
imitators in this country. 

There is another current of hedonism, no less antireligious; 
that is, a literary movement among the youth. European liter- 
ature, French and Russian novels in particular, formerly cul- 
tivated our taste for the belles lettres of an art-for-art type. With 
the waning of Tolstoian influence, proletarian literature is at 
present in the vogue. Young literati talking nowadays about 
romantic poetry seem to themselves antiquated. Courtly re- 
finement and bourgeois love affairs are scoffed at before the 
charm of crude humanity in the work-a-day life of farm and 
factory. ‘Can we be so hardhearted and unfeeling,” they would 
say, ‘‘as to reject such maternal, filial, nuptial affections as did 
Brand of Ibsen in behalf of salvation? Do we not find more 
congenial elements in Raskolnikov, that murderous criminal of 
Dostoievsky, worshiping the spirit of humanity at the lap of a 
street-walker?” A religion that aims at a supernatural life is 
indeed, for them, a superfluity! 

2. The social-reconstruction movement.—Another antireligious 
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tendency is involved in social-reconstruction movements. The 
cry for democracy of a decade ago is now superseded by the cry 
for socialism, especially of the Marxian type. Stalin’s successful 
régime finds an echo in Japan with its proletarian dictatorship 
and its slogans for anti-imperialism, anticapitalistic govern- 
ment, and what not. It grips most seductively the heart of the 
rising generation. The dissemination of communistic ideas is 
not due particularly to high pressure propaganda but rather 
to the universal fact of social discontent and maladjustment 
coupled with numerous cases of scandal among high officials. 

Corrupt politics hiding behind hypocritical phrases of loyalty 
and patriotism have long been preparing a seed bed of socialism. 
The financial depression throughout the country, together with 
the increase of population at the rate of a million a year, both 
conspire to facilitate the perversion of thought. 

Capitalistic exploitation is not only aggravating class struggles 
between bourgeoisie and proletariat, but the city population 
more and more turns to exploit the farmer, as was strikingly 
evident last year during the so-called “‘full-harvest famine’”—a 
famine indeed for the farmers, with a disastrous fall of prices 
resulting from a mere ten per cent increase in rice production. 
The country population is now staggering under a heavy weight 
of debt calculated to be five or six hundred million yen, and 
yearly increasing with no hope of improvement. 

In this state of affairs, a vague oriental mysticism has no 
power to check the people from falling into a crass materialism 
which, with its appeal to urgent physical needs, is easily under- 
stood. To the materialist there seems to be no other way out 
but a social cataclysm more or less similar to that of Soviet 
Russia. Such ideas are in conflict with the traditional ideals of 
our national constitution; but any attempt to suppress with 
vigor the propaganda of these ‘“‘dangerous thoughts” is certain 
to create martyrs to the cause. Communist zealots are rather 
proud of their imprisonment and tortured life. Marxism in Ja- 
pan is almost a religion. Herein is revealed the deep religious 
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nature of the Japanese people, just as it was apparent in the 
time of the ‘‘Kiristan” persecution centuries ago. 

At any rate, a study of the so-called “‘social science,” which 
means Marxism in Japan, often leads young men to reject in- 
dividualism for the sake of social control. ‘Social science” 
clubs, which at one time were to be found in every college and 
higher school, are now strictly banned; but the study of the sci- 
ence still goes on in a subterranean manner, and often it crops 
out in violent agitations against the school authorities. The 
year 1930 alone saw more than forty cases of school strikes. 
Boys of middle schools and even of primary grades were not 
immune from this epidemic. A few trained agitators with their 
up-to-date tactics can lead the whole school body astray. Stu- 
dents in general have no moral courage to withstand these 
“left” agitators, although they would not identify themselves 
with the red movement. On the other hand, the fact that large 
numbers are dragged into a school strike shows that there is 
something wrong, not only within the limited circle of an educa- 
tional community, but in our entire social order. Moreover, the 
lack of moral courage to stand against temptation is perhaps due 
to the defect of our own national education which has never 
assumed its function in character-building through religious 
training. Be that as it may, the Marxian agitators’ curse upon 
individualism in the interests of socialization and class-warfare 
puts Protestantism to discredit, since the communist literature 
of Europe often ascribes the progress of the capitalistic régime 
to the Protestant principle of individual freedom. Thus the 
denial of Protestantism means for them a denial of Christianity 
and, accordingly, of any religion whatever. 

3. Scientific civilization.—The mere name “‘scientific’”’ has a 
charm to the rising generation. The epoch-making advance of 
natural science and machine industry forces upon us a complete 
break with miracles and superstitions. While rationally-mind- 
ed, cultured people tend to think in terms of cause and effect, 
the populace still frequent the places of gross superstition for 
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the cure of disease and the escape from evil. This encourages 
the intelligentsia in the opinion that religion, identical with 
superstition in their eyes, is doomed with the progress of science. 

The omnipotence of knowledge and the triumph of intellect 
have long been the goals of our general education. The Jap- 
anese government, in fact, has been singularly one-sided in its 
educational policy, almost all effort being concentrated upon 
intellectual instruction at the expense of moral discipline. The 
preponderance of intellectual education goes hand in hand with 
a general respect for great men rather than for good men. “Be 
great, no matter how good or bad”’ seems to be our aim of edu- 
cation. No wonder a ferocious robber, who terrified the city of 
Tokyo years ago, was made a hero at the time, a sacrilegious 
name of ‘“‘Sermon Robber the First”? having been conferred 
upon him. Kindergarten children often sing in the street a song 
with its concluding words as follows: “‘And then we all shall be 
great!’ The worship of greatness over goodness, intelligence 
over virtue, came to us with the introduction of Western 
civilization. Consequently religion is discounted, contrary to 
the intrinsic spirit of Western culture, which at bottom is re- 
ligious. Cultured people in Japan today are content to live 
without religion, or at least they are skeptical about religious 
affairs. 

II. DEFECTS OF POSITIVE RELIGIONS 

Religion is losing its grip on the Japanese heart. College stu- 
dents preparing for ministry have lost much of the old-time zeal 
for their faith. The land where many a Christian martyr once 
preferred death to stepping upon Christ’s image has lost its en- 
thusiasm for spiritual affairs. Neither Buddhist nor Christian 
church today can attract a large congregation to the Sunday 
services. Religion is stagnant, and the church not prosperous. 
Christianity now indigenous with us is no longer discriminated 
against, it is true, but the cessation of persecution has hastened 
its senility. As we have traced in the foregoing discussion the 
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external causes for the decline of religion, let us now turn to the 
internal causes. 

1. Weakness of religion for sanctifying the beautiful—We may 
mention, in the first place, the impotence of religion for purifying 
the beautiful. ‘“‘A thing of beauty,” as Keats sang, “is a joy 
forever.” The present age, well steeped in pagan hedonism, 
tends more and more to aesthetic enjoyment. Religious poetry 
and fiction no longer attract people—and why? Because religion 
has lost its creative force for artistic achievement. In the middle 
ages a Madonna, a cathedral, a Divine Comedy—each was itself 
a superb product of art, apart from its religious content. It was, 
of course, an age dominated by other-worldly religion; still, at 
the present time, religion ought to have enough power to move 
artistic temperaments to spiritual expression. Hugo and Tolstoi 
in the last century had such power to lead men, and their fas- 
cination is still lingering among us. But our century has not 
yet seen its literary prophet speaking forth from his sanctu- 
ary. 

Our emotional life is left to drift in indulgence, and religion 
does not purify our taste nor sublimate our beastly “‘libido”’ to 
a lofty, consecrated ambition, since it takes no positive attitude 
toward cultural refinement and aesthetic enjoyment. Failure to 
sanctify the true or the good may cause little harm, but the 
failure to purify the beautiful with a religious sanctity may 
plunge man into a life that is vile and rob religion of vitality. 

2. Absence of well-defined social ideals—Except for certain re- 
cent movements religion has not taken positive interest in social 
reconstruction. The essence of religion, we often hear among 
religionists, and especially Buddhists, has nothing to do with so- 
cial problems. Social amelioration is deemed secondary to the 
primary function of individual redemption or enlightenment. 
Sermons at Christian churches are still largely concerned with 
the soul’s welfare in the heavenly life, and to the ills of this 
world we are instructed to shut our eyes or to be content with 
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the status quo of our ungodly environment. Religious people in 
Japan are mostly puritan or pietistic. 

Most Buddhist temples, having a hereditary priesthood and 
considerable inherited property, and most Christian churches, 
being supported by well-to-do members of the community, are 
both liable to attach themselves to the existing capitalistic or- 
der. Religion is today a bulwark of social stratification, bour- 
geois rule, and traditional authority. Institutional work such 
as that of the settlement, day nursery, dispensary, etc., is often 
undertaken by churches to meet social needs. But it easily 
turns out to be simply a means of proselytism or for cultivating 
the favor of the people. Religion is not yet deeply conscious of 
its social function in this age of industry and proletarian move- 
ment. 

3. Antagonism between religion and humanism.—Positive re- 
ligions, finally, do not meet the present-day needs of humanity. 
Humanity today tends to have its own spirituality. Self-right- 
eous men, contended with their moral practices limited within 
the bounds of the visible world, do not aspire to any superhu- 
man reality. They doubt the existence of an omnipotent God, 
all wise and all good, above or within this imperfect world of 
evolution. Ethical culture, they say, is sufficient to carry on our 
fight against evils, individual and social, where divine omnipo- 
tence, if it exists, hesitates to exercise its supreme power. There 
is no need of the supernatural where it gives no basis for moral 
discipline nor meaning to human life. For, the gods of positive 
religions do not take real interest in human affairs, but rather 
they love to use mankind as a means of their own glorification— 
as it is in the Westminster catechism. 

The trinitarian God of Christianity who holds the destiny of 
man in his hands is rather to be dethroned as a despot than to 
be worshiped as the stay of our moral struggle; nor does the 
Buddhist religion give us strength for moral effort except for its 
ideal of the pure land where our moral distinctions cease to be. 
Most of our religious ideas, in short, are but a legacy of the 
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medieval and feudal age, having no power to grapple with the 
complex problems of social adjustment and personal freedom. 


II]. INEFFECTIVE ATTEMPTS TO CURE OUR SPIRITUAL ILLS 

Our people in general, especially men of culture, are gradually 
falling away from religion as defined in the foregoing. Our rising 
generation is in such a precarious situation that the propaganda 
of Marxian materialism can easily take advantage of their 
spiritual defects. To meet this situation, one of the supposed 
cures invented is that of Japanism. Thought must be conquered 
by thought, they say, and they therefore propose to emphasize 
more than ever the preservation of our historical national char- 
acteristics—a history mystified beyond criticism. Books on 
Japanism have continued to appear during recent years by vari- 
ous authors seeking to counteract the ‘“‘reddening”’ tendencies. 
This, however, is tantamount to the American One-Hundred- 
Percentism or the Italian Fascism and often results in reaction- 
ary violence. 

Another attempted cure is a revitalizing of ancestor worship 
and devotion at the public shrines. The government has long 
separated, de jure, the Shinto shrines and temples from the 
Shinto religion. Cultus at the shrines and temples is not con- 
sidered by the authorities to be a religious act but rather the 
commemoration of national heroes. Therefore, the forcing of 
school children to bow before the village shrines is supposed not 
to interfere with the freedom of faith, safe-guarded by the con- 
stitution. Thus they try to awaken a deeper respect for the 
fatherland and its traditions against the incursion of pernicious 
foreign ideas. But to the popular mind, a cultus at the shrine is 
not distinct from religion. And such a religious act often de- 
generates into superstition, since the objects enshrined even at 
famous temples are not always national heroes and may even 
have been traitors to the imperial household or former fetishes 
in the primitive religion. Such ceremonies demoralize religious 
sentiment. 
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Still another remedy is a more diligent inculcation of the ideas 
of our unique nationality with the imperial household at its cen- 
ter. “The leading-to-better-thought movement,” as encouraged 
by the department of education, is an example of this. It is 
neither imperialism nor militarism, but simply a household 
ideal of national integrity with the emperor at its head. Can 
reverence and loyalty to the emperor as a living god take the 
place of religion? The government has undertaken for the past 
half-century to carry out its educational scheme based upon the 
Imperial Rescript on moral instruction with its guiding princi- 
ples of loyalty to the emperor, and has tried to substitute pa- 
triotism for religion. It has indeed been efficacious up to the 
early teens, but as soon as youths in the middle school begin to 
learn science and general history, they cannot help but be 
thrown into a skeptical attitude. Since science knows no 
bounds, and cultural intercourse now encompasses the whole 
world, a proud self-complacency on national peculiarities can 
hardly stand. 

The more we inculcate the national ideals, the more is it 
liable to stimulate the revolt of youth, since it is natural with 
them to grow contentious to what they have accepted by 
authority. At all events, the inefficiency of this kind of remedy 
grows more convincing with the advance of universal knowl- 
edge. The existing religions and their substitutes being now im- 
potent or antiquated as we have seen, let us venture to offer 
some suggestions upon a future religion. 


IV. REQUIREMENTS FOR SOME FUTURE RELIGION 
Religion is an attempt to establish personal relationship with 
the Universe, and an effort to co-operate with its superhuman 
power or powers for realization of a better life. With this end in 


view, the chief function of religion is to unify our life in its 
various aspects of intellection, affection, and volition. Religion 


ought to furnish us with the highest ideal of life. It must enable 
us to support this ideal with enthusiastic emotion. It must also 
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give us a power of will to live up to our ideal in the social en- 
vironment. Neither philosophy, nor science, nor art, nor ethics, 
nor any substitute is adequate to this task, but religion. It is 
religion that welds all of our life interests and activities into a 
hierarchy of values. 

Why, then, the decline of religion in the present time? Be- 
cause it is ceasing to perform its proper function, owing to its 
arrested development, while the world incessantly progresses. 
Religion cannot stand alone outside of evolution. It must liqui- 
date antiquated elements within itself such as the omnipotence 
of God, the Christ myth in Christianity, or the pantheistic im- 
personalism and the negativistic Nirvana of Buddhism. It must 
cast off the impediments laid upon it by the traditions, in order 
to meet the demand of a new age. 

To speak particularly of our country: Japan is a trysting 
place for all the religions of the world, for their further develop- 
ment. No religion comes into Japan unaffected by her selective 
genius. Japan would do well to feel her mission for a unification 
of the world religions. Her spirit of tolerance is admirable. 
But, on the other hand, incoming religions are often narrowed 
down to her national peculiarities and bound to lose their cre- 
ative force. Buddhism has for centuries been subservient to 
ancestor worship and narrow nationalism. Christianity, like- 
wise, has been exposed to the temptation to which Buddhism 
succumbed. But present circumstances demand a different atti- 
tude. Any religion which means to be the guiding principle of 
the new age must purge itself of local prejudices. It ought to be 
emancipated from narrow nationalism. The World War indeed 
would not have happened, had not Christianity been subject to 
nationalism! There may arise a persecution from bigoted 
nationalists, but a true religion must stand firm on the ideals of 
universal brotherhood and love of humanity, irrespective of 
racial and local colorings. 


Second, a new religion must emphasize the supreme value of 


individual personality—personality set over against property, 
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things, institutions, Customs, traditions, and concepts. Hence, 


religion ought to turn from its dogma of the Dharma, considered 
as a concept to the living Sakyamuni, from Christ of faith to 
Jesus of history. At the same time, however, religion should 
transcend worshiping its founder as an absolute pattern of life 
or an infallible authority for faith. Recognition of an absolute 
authority belongs to the feudal age with its caste system. 
Hence, new religion, even though professing itself to be Christi- 
anity or Buddhism, should not confine itseli to its own tradition 
but revere all prominent sages such as Sakyamuni, Confucius, 
Socrates, and Jesus, 

Fimally, a new religion should have a well-defined leading 
principle for social reconstruction. We do not mean by this that 
the church should have a program of social reform, which rather 
belongs to the experts of social science. But we mean that 
religion, the guiding principle of human life, ought to have its 
social gospe) adequate to dea) with the problems of the day 
from the universal point of view, which a socialist or social 
scientist is liable to miss. The leading principle of social recon- 
struction that religion should afford ought to be above class 
spirit. There should not be, therefore, a religion of laborers as 
there should not be a particular religion of the rich. Religion 
ought to give stimulus to all such social activities as insure the 
general welfare of humanity. Socia) sins which had been left 
unnoticed in previous centuries now prick our conscience even 
more keenly. Salvation henceforth is not only individual but 
social as well. Social evils should be fought against by the con- 
certed effort of all religions, in order to secure personal welfare. 
The enlightenment or salvation of the individual soul apart 
from society is nonsense. Social service is no longer a means to 
an end for individual redemption, but itself a growth and 


progress of the soul in her godward march! 


tl 


ENERGY THE SOUL OF MATTER 
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I. BODY AND SOUL 

T IS a curious fact that man insists upon asking himself 
questions which he cannot answer. Man thus appears as 
an enigma to himself, a cosmic question mark amidst a 
world of facts. Today, no less than in the age of Job, the ques- 
{ion insistently is asked, What is man? Is he indeed so wonder- 
fully made that we can with certainty answer in the afhrmative 

the query oi Job, li a man die sha) he live again? 

[t is common knowledge that one of the oldest solutions to 
that riddle is presented in what is now termed the “‘interaction- 
istic”? theory of human nature. Yhis dualistic solution—a view 
which alone seems to Justify current religious teachings concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul—is so widely accepted among 
the laity that it involves but little exaggeration to state that 
only those who have become philosophically sophisticated by 
the study oi science in our modernistic universities have come 
to despise this classical explanation of human experience and 
conduct. 


It is the purpose of the present paper to criticize the dualistic 
theory and suggest an alternative doctrine. But first we must 
understand the reasons put forth in support of the view. Ac- 
cordingly we will first glance at one classical defense of the 
view, the doctrine of Plato as it is expounded by his spokesman, 
Socrates. In the Phaedo Socrates is discussing with others a 
point of view which, after examination, he rejects, but which 
appears to me to be one of the most satisfactory of the various 
proposed solutions to this problem. The explanation which Soc- 
rates abandons is the idea that the soul is the harmony of the 
body. It will be remembered that Pythagoras, who saw in num- 
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ber patterns and numerical ratios the explanation of all natural 
phenomena, and who also made discoveries concerning the 
mathematical basis of musical harmony, had presented the 
musical scale which was later to develop into the generally 
accepted scale. It is clear, therefore, that the facts concerning 
the relation between the lengths of vibrating strings and the 
corresponding tones which they give forth were known to Py- 
thagoras. Accordingly it was to be expected that some theo- 
rizer acquainted with the ideas of this philosopher-scientist 
would suggest the idea that what is called the “‘soul” is com- 
parable to musical harmony. In the Phaedo the body is com- 
pared to a lyre: just as the lyre has strings of varying lengths, 
so the human body has strings set in its frame. Both produce a 
compound which is harmonious when there is a proper admix- 
ture of parts. Harmony, as Plato puts it, is a thing invisible, 
incorporeal, divine, abiding in the lyre which is harmonized— 
though the strings are matter, composite and earthly. This 
view, attractive as it is, is rejected by Socrates, who, destined 
to drink the cup which is to immortalize him, is interested in 
finding a theory providing something more than social immor- 
tality. And so Socrates (or Plato) spurns this view, and finds 
three reasons for doing so. In the first place, harmony in music 
is not prior to the elements which compose the harmony. If the 
soul be simply the harmony of the body, the soul cannot exist 
prior to or after the instrument of which it is the harmony. 
But Socrates is not willing to grant that the soul perishes with 
the body. Plato and Socrates, like other Greek philosophers, 
favor the doctrine of the transmigration of the soul. 

A second reason which Socrates finds for discarding this view 
is found in the fact that the harmony does not lead the parts 
which make up the harmony, but only follows them. To quote 
Plato’s words: “.... the soul, being a harmony, can never 
utter a note at variance with the tensions and relaxations and 
vibrations and other affections of the strings out of which she 
is composed; she can only follow, she cannot lead them.” But 
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Socrates then argues that we actually discover the soul doing 
the exact opposite—leading the elements of which, by this theo- 
ry, she is supposed to be composed. The soul is always opposing 
and coercing the body. (For Plato matter, when it is not 
thought of as illusory and unreal, is conceived to be a principle 
of opposition—something dumb and recalcitrant.) Undoubted- 
ly it is this feeling of coercing the body against its own inclina- 
tions, the feeling of a struggle against the ‘‘lower”’ desires of the 
“flesh,” which lends plausibility to the dualism of soul and body. 
We find this interpretation implied in Paul’s observation that 
the things he ought to do he does not, and the things he ought 
not to do he does. This sense of a conflict of a higher and a 
lower nature leads him to declare that there is a body spiritual 
and a body material. This conflict is real, and any theory which 
pretends to explain all the facts must provide a basis for that 
type of conduct. Freud has attempted to explain this inhibiting 
power of the soul by the notion of the ‘‘psychic censor.” Un- 
fortunately he has not told us how this deus ex machina goes 
about its work. The view which is here proposed is that this 
struggle is not a conflict between the soul and the body, but be- 
tween the desires of special or segmental bodily cravings and 
the total momentum of the body as it is integrated into a uni- 
fied whole. 

The final reason why Socrates rejects this view lies in the fact 
that harmony admits of degrees, whereas the soul does not. 
According to Socrates we cannot admit that one person is more 
or less a soul than another person. This view follows from the 
definition of the soul as a thing which is simple, indivisible, and 
not composed of parts. By way of reply, and in defense of the 
view that the soul is the harmony of the body, we must insist 
that our definitions should not be asserted on a priori grounds 
but must be devised to fit the facts. The fact is that the soul is 
not simple and indivisible. We know too much of multiple or 
split personalities to affirm that the soul may not consist of 
parts. Also, the soul admits of degrees. We can speak of some 
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persons as having more or less of a soul than others. And the 
test of the degree of soul life is a question of wealth and variety 
of interests or richness of content of integrated experience. 

In the view which Plato and Socrates defend we clearly have 
before us a dualistic theory of the relation of soul and body. In 
contemporary psychology this view that the mind coerces the 
body is termed the doctrine of “‘ideo-motor action.”’ Ideas are 
said to be dynamogenic in the control of conduct. Such a view 
corresponds to the parallel doctrine in biology which is known 
as “‘vitalism.” As the reader knows, in modern science these 
views are much criticized. The history of science illustrates the 
truth of the statement that in its earlier stages science always 
involves an animistic or vitalistic view, and that as time goes 
on science tends to become more and more mechanistic in char- 
acter. Since we will be discussing these two contrasting views at 
some length, it will be well for us to define the sense in which 
we shall understand the terms ‘‘mechanism” and “‘vitalism.” 

By a mechanical or mechanistic view we will mean the doc- 
trine which holds that any reality of nature is nothing but the 
material structures or units out of which it is made. By a vi- 
talistic theory we will mean that doctrine which holds that the 
functions and modes of behavior ofany specified reality of nature 
cannot be explained entirely in terms of the material units or 
elements into which it can be analyzed. Function cannot be 
reduced to structure. But if what a thing does is not to be ex- 
plained by its structure, what, then, isits explanation? Vitalism 
always involves the assertion that what a thing or an organism 
does is caused by some agency or force of coercion which acts 
upon the configuration of material elements. This force or ac- 
tive principle is capable of separation from the structure through 
which it functions or expresses itself. In this way of stating the 
matter it is evident that vitalism is not a term restricted solely 
to biology. You may have a vitalistic physics as well as a vita- 
listic biology or vitalistic psychology. It is important to keep in 
mind that vitalism, no matter in what field it appears, always 
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involves a dualism. It asserts that matter or body is inactive, 
inert, and passive, and that the cause of the active functioning 
of matter or body is the force or agency behind body. Matter 
or body, in this view, is that which is acted upon by forces. 


2. THE TRADITIONAL DUALISMS 


The oldest of these dualisms is that which is presented by the 
antithesis between soul and body. This dualism appears in the 
speculations of primitive philosophers. Obviously it is what is 
termed “psychological dualism.” Later on, when the biologist 
had arrived at the notion of the “physical basis of life’’ there 
appears the dualism of protoplasm and life (or the vital force). 
This is a biological dualism. The corresponding opposition in 
physics is the antithesis between matter and energy. It is diffi- 
cult to state just when these dualisms first appeared in human 
thought, but they are all present in Greek philosophy four or 
five centuries before the birth of Christ. These dualisms still 
exist. But before going farther let us set down these contrasts 
so that we have them before us: 


Matter and Energy (or Force)..... in physics 
Protoplasm and Life............. in biology 
Body and Mind (or Soul)......... in psychology 


In order to weigh the truth and the merits of the views of nature 
which are given in the mechanistic and the vitalistic explana- 
tions we must first understand what the motives are which lead 
to the oppositions in the foregoing types of vitalisms. 

At the present time we hear much of the conflict between 
science and religion and science and poetry, or, more generally, 
the conflict between the mechanistic and the idealistic attitudes 
toward nature. In early thought this conflict did not exist be- 
cause these distinctions in interest and points of view were not 
yet established. Science, religion, and philosophy were united in 
primitive thought. The conflict first appears when the theory 
of matter embodied in classical materialism is presented. It is 
only when science develops as an independent interest, freed 
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from the bondage to religion and mythology, that theories of 
matter appear which provide no place for the vital forces of the 
animistic system. And when the notion of matter is thus de- 
vitalized so that body is so conceived as to be incapable of spon- 
taneously initiating change it then becomes necessary to find in 
some extraneous force which acts upon matter the generative 
principle of motion and development. If this is true it follows 
that the development of physics, with the concomitant tend- 
ency toward the increasing mechanization of matter, has con- 
tributed in no small measure to the growth of vitalism in all 
fields. The assumption which is implicitly made, and which 
seems to make it necessary to introduce vital forces, is the no- 
tion that rest is more natural than motion. But why, we may 
ask, should this assumption become incorporated into historical 
materialism? Why should we have defined our conceptions of 
matter in such a way that if a thing is changing or in motion 
we must suppose that some sort of force or agency is responsible 
for that activity? Perhaps the answer to this question is that 
we human beings are naturally lazy. Therefore we cannot 
understand why anything else in nature should exhibit activity 
unless “forced” to do it because we ourselves do not do any- 
thing unless we are ‘‘compelled” to do it. This explanation of 
why rest should appear more “natural” than motion probably 
has some truth in it. However, I think it is unjustifiably ex- 
aggerating the slothfulness of human nature. I should prefer to 
rephrase the statement in this fashion: The notion that rest is 
more natural than motion, and hence that moving bodies must 
be acted upon by coercing forces, is not so much a consequence 
of the laziness of human beings as it is a consequence of intro- 
spectively noting the fact that when we do move external ob- 
jects there is always present a conscious sense of effort. 

It is now rather generally agreed that this sense of effort, the 
sense of muscle strain when lifting or pushing external bodies, 
is the origin of our notion that when bodies move they are acted 
upon by forces from without. Thus, as we have seen in the pre- 
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vious chapter, the notion in physics of force is an anthropomor- 
phism. It is the result of a projection into nature of our own 
sense of effort. This is evident from the fact that in every case 
of the foregoing dualisms the second term of the antithesis is 
the active cause which overcomes the inertia of inactive bodies. 
Inertia here means the tendency for a thing to continue doing 
what it has been doing—or failing to do. We have already noted 
the way in which this idea appears in Plato. It may help us to 
understand the psychology of a dualistic view if we also glance 
at the way in which this same notion that motion is not natural 
(i.e., self-explanatory) appears in Aristotle. 

What is the cause of motion? In answer to this question we 
ordinarily point to some antecedently operating force which is 
believed to produce the given motion. But we can always find 
another antecedent state or cause which preceded our original 
cause. Are we therefore compelled to admit that the cause of 
any given state was the preceding state, and that this state in 
turn had its antecedent state, and so on ad infinitum? If so, we 
must admit that motion is eternal, and that there is no first 
cause of motion, since motion never had an absolute beginning. 
But rather than admit the possibility of an infinite regress, 
which really leaves motion unexplained, Aristotle argues that 
we must stop somewhere, and this absolute beginning or first 
cause of motion he states is God. We must have an eternal Un- 
moved Mover who is the ground of all subsequent motions and 
developments, but himself is unmoved and unchangeable. 
Hence God for Aristotle is that being in terms of which every- 
thing else is explained, but who himself is forever inexplicable. 
This argument of Aristotle’s is one of the classical proofs for the 
existence of God. As an explanation of the origin of motion it 
still appeals to many minds. 

It is easy to understand the way in which the doctrine of 
relativity cuts under this argument. By introducing the notion 
of the relativity of motion Einstein removes the last vestige of 
the notion of force as a cause. By insisting upon the relativity 
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of time measurements Einstein abolishes the notion of absolute 
beginnings. Finally, by showing that we cannot separate the 
containing vessels of space and time from the content, which is 
matter, the relativist completely removes the foundations which 
support the idea that matter and its motions could have origi- 
nated at some time in the past. That is to say, the world could 
have had a beginning only if time and space could exist even 
though there were no matter ‘‘in’”’ these containers. But we 
now know that time and space are not the containers of matter, 
and that if there were no matter time and space would cease to 
exist. Hence it is nonsense to talk about absolute beginnings or 
first causes of motions, if by this we mean that matter and mo- 
tion appeared at some specific date in the past of a temporal 
series which was flowing along long before the universe was. 
But these are very recent ideas, and thinkers of earlier ages 
could not avoid the errors which the theory of relativity now 
makes evident to us. Hence it is easy for us to understand why, 
once the idea was established that the motions of bodies require 
forces for their explanation, it was natural that philosophers and 
scientists should introduce these active principles ab extra to 
explain each new level of behavior or each realm of functional 
activity. 

Those who were responsible for these previously-mentioned 
types of dualism had noted the following levels of functional 
activity: (a) the difference between matter at rest and matter 
in motion; (b) between inanimate bodies and living matter or 
protoplasm; and (c) between conscious human beings and un- 
conscious living forms (such as plants). Since the activities of 
each of these levels called for a distinct kind of cause, the follow- 
ing types of forces or causes were invoked: (1) Energy, as that 
which causes and directs the motions of inanimate matter; 
(2) life, as that which causes and directs the motions of organ- 
isms; and (3) mind or soul, as that which produces and directs 
the motions of human beings. In each case the active cause is 
responsible for the behavior of the material complex upon which 
it acts. Each new type of behavior is explained by the introduc- 
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tion of a new entity or force. This type of explanation is a con- 
sequence of the inveterate tendency of our reasoning processes 
to make entities out of modes of behavior. This process of hy- 
postatizing or reifying functions so that they are the expression 
of indwelling and imponderable forces is illustrated in primitive 
man’s explanation of insanity, headaches, and disease as being 
due to the presence of some external entity, spirit, or force in 
the individual who is thus obsessed. The practice of casting out 
devils, and the surgery now called ‘‘trepanning” which primi- 
tive man resorted to to provide an opening in the skull through 
which the inclosed spirit might escape, illustrate the practical 
effects of this type of explanation. This type of explanation is 
also illustrated in the early history of chemistry, where all sorts 
of caloric fluids and phlogistons were injected into matter to 
explain its chemical behavior. 

Now that we have a thumb-nail sketch of the historical 
development of our problem before us we must next ask our- 
selves what we can do to resolve this dispute between the 
mechanists and the vitalists. By way of a beginning let us raise 
the question of whether these are the only choices before us—or 
is there another possible point of view, a ¢ertium quid, which we 
have not stated? Those of my readers who have followed recent 
discussion know that the movement popularized under the term 
“emergent evolution” is held by its advocates to provide an 
escape from the two horns of the vitalistic-mechanistic dilemma. 
And the defenders of the doctrine known as gestalt-psychology 
also claim that their view disposes of the old antithesis. These 
doctrines are mentioned merely to show that it is not neces- 
sarily a question of choosing either mechanism or vitalism—we 
may reject both if we wish. This we propose to do in the view 
which is now outlined in its gross features. 


3. STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION 


In the traditional dualism which we have just examined it is 
evident that the terms of the three antitheses involve an oppo- 
sition between that which is acted upon and that which pro- 
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duces the action. We have, in other words, a dualism of sub- 
stance or matter on the one hand, and of force or activity on 
the other. It is my contention that the materialist emphasizes 
the structura) or substantia) aspects of the reality which he 
studies, while the vitalist emphasizes the functional or activity 
aspect of this reality. That is to say, the dualism of substance 
(or matter) and action (caused by force) is but a specia) case of 
the dualism of structural and functional. 

It seems to me that even more fundamental than the dualism 
of mind and body, of life and protoplasm, of energy and matter, 
js the dualism of the static (or structural) and dynamic (or func- 
tional) aspects of nature. It is our belief that this ubiquitous 
dualism of the structural and the functional has its origin in the 
dualism of space and time, In other words, the thesis here pre- 
sented is that energy, life, and mind are designations of the 
dynamic, functional, or temporal aspects of realities of which 
matter, protoplasm, or body are the static, structural, or mate- 
rial designations. Life and mind, standing as they do for the 
functional aspects, are therefore to be regarded as forms of time 
or temporal organization. In the words of the great British 
philosopher, S. Alexander, “time ts the mind of space.” When- 
ever any structural complex or configuration of material ele- 
ments is so unified into a dynamically integrated whole that we 
have what J shall variously cal) a “unitary mode of behavior” 
or a “‘macroscopic rhythm,” tere mind is present. Mind or soul, 
therefore, is not a gift from on high; it is an achievement by 
organisms. In place of metaphysical forces invoked to explain 
the various levels of behavior in nature we must, then, substi- 
tute the notion of dynamic syntheses. An entity (.g., molecule, 
crystal, and organism) behaves as it does not because it pos- 


sesses, or is acted upon by ,a meta-empirical force, but because, as 


a going concern, it is integrated into a unitary mode of response. 
We must, then, assert that energy, life, and mind should not be 


hypostatized into entities, they are functional unities. Let us 
set down these oppositions for future reference: 
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This allows us to make various proportions or analogies. 
Thus we may say that sou) is to body as )ije is to protop)asm, 
or as time is to space. Since in physics energy is the dynamic 
aspect of which matter is the structural or static aspect, we can 
also assert that energy is the soul of matter. But it was already 
stated that soul ts the harmony of the body. In order that these 
statements may square up with each other we must reinterpret 
the meaning of the concept of energy in such a way that the 
changes initiated by physica) energy are understood to express 
the striving for harmony. ‘This is a view which physicists have 
neither discussed nor espoused, and [ am afraid that at this 
point the prosaic physicists of the older school will be inclined 
to exclaim, What nonsense is this you are uttering? What has 


energy to do with harmony? This we must now try to show. 


4. ENERGY AS HARMONY 

Jn defense of this view Jet us first note that energy is com- 
monly held to be of two forms, namely, kinetic energy of motion 
and potential energy. A body is said to possess potential energy 
when it has the capacity to do work. But what confers upon it 
this ability to perform work? The answer usually given is that 
bodies possess potential energy by virtue of their position. Po- 
tentia) energy may, therefore, be said to represent the tendency 
to change position or spatial location. A body passesses this 
tendency and capacity because, in the position in which it is, 
the forces concerned are not in equilibrium—or if they are it is 
an equilibrium under stress, and when the equilibrium is upset 
a readjustment occurs in which the forces involved tend to 
alter the positions of the bodies concerned in such a way that a 


more stable equilibrium results. But what is there about the 
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positions of material objects or particles which gives them this 
capacity to perform work? What is there in common between 
the chemical energy of a carbon molecule and the rock perched 
on a chill? Here we have a profound mystery. 

We use the terms equilibrium, energy, potential, stress, and 
the like with much glibness, as though the meanings of these 
terms were entirely clear to us. But perhaps they are only 
charitable words covering our scientific sins. Indeed, some 
would go farther and object to the use of the term ‘“energy.”’ 
In his Zhe Philosophy of ‘As [f’ Hans Vaihinger tells us that 
“energy” is a personificatory fiction. But it is also obvious, as 
W. Ostwald pointed out, that we know “matter” only in terms 
of its actions and effects upon us. Therefore, if we reject energy 
as a reality we must also reject matter. Rather than accept 
such a bleak scientific skepticism we will assume that energy 
has as much reality as what we cal] matter, and that the one 
notion is as necessary to the other as the functional aspect is 
to the structural. Alice in Wonderland found a cat which could 
evaporate into the thin air and leave only its grin behind. In 
physics such things cannot happen. If you have a grin (be- 
havior) you will always find the cat (matter) to which the grin 
is attached, and vice versa. This analogy illustrates the insep- 
arability of structure and function. 

The best guess concerning the nature of potential energy 
seems to consist in trying to articulate in more detail the con- 
ception of stresses and strains which are supposed to be associ- 
ated with potential energy. These strains were formerly sup- 
posed to exist in the ether of space, but since the ether, like the 
Cheshire cat, has attenuated itself almost to the point of non- 
existence we find it difficult to imagine an elastic distortion in 
something which does not exist. However, we still have with 
us, in some form or other, the notion of the electromagnetic 
field. Here is one reality of the old physics which is still in good 
repute. Perhaps the potential energy due to position has for its 
basis a stretched condition of the lines of force which are asso- 
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ciated with the configuration of material elements. Physicists 
tend to regard the “lines of force” which, e.g., lie between a 
magnet and a piece of iron, as a kind of geometrical abstraction 5 
but Faraday, who first presented this theory, really took them 
to be actualities. Moreover, Sir J. J. Thomson, who conceives 
the ether to possess a filamental structure, also thinks of “tubes” 
of force as physica) realities. Jf this conception, in which the 
field of force takes the place of the older ether of space, should 
continue to preserve its good standing we will have to conceive 
space to be spiderwebbed with interlacing lines of force. We 
will then be driven to interpret the behavior of material bodies 
in terms of tensions and relaxations within energy fields. And 
this is where the notion of harmony comes in. 

Nature is trying to establish conditions of equilibrium. She 
is seeking to reduce the potential energies of bodies. The re- 
sulting shifting of the gradients of the corresponding energy- 
fields upsets the equilibria of the other bodies which are thereby 
influenced. The (relatively) isolated configurations within na- 
ture must adjust themselves to other and neighboring configu- 
rations, with their corresponding energy potentials. Since the 
motions resulting from the conversion of potential energies of 
bodies into kinetic energies are due to relative positions, we 
cannot interpret potential energy in terms of single bodies 
alone. We must seek for the explanation of motion in the uni- 
verse as a whole. The activities of material complexes must ex- 
press the impulse toward readjustments on the part of the cos- 
mos in its entirety. This is consistent with what the general 
theory of relativity expresses in the statement that “gravitation 
simply represents a continual effort of the universe to straighten 
itself out. 

An absolute equilibrium condition, involving the universal 
rest of an Aristotelian God, is possible only if the energy pat- 
terns associated with the various microscopic material com- 

™E. T. Whittaker, ‘The Outstanding Problems of Relativity,” Science, LXVI 
(1927), 227. 
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plexes were integrated into some macroscopically equilibrated 
pattern of lines of force. But equipotential surfaces running 
through all the dimensions of the universe as a whole seem to 
be impossible. There seems to be some tendency in the universe 
which opposes an absolute equipoise. If we interpret the second 
law of energetics (or thermo-dynamics) to express the tendency 
of energy to run “down hill” toward an equilibrium, we may 
find that it is eventually self-defeating because, in order to lower 
the potential energy in one part of the universe, it is perhaps 
necessary for energy to run “up hill” in some other part of the 
universe. This may sound like nonsense, but if so it merely 
illustrates how nonsensical the ‘‘new”’ physics can become. But 
this is a digression. The point which is relevant is that it is no 
mere figure of speech to say that nature is trying to produce a 
harmony out of the body of matter with which she has to work. 
In this sense nature has something of a soul, and the soul is the 
integrated energy patterns and constellations of lines of forces 
associated with the potentials of positional objects. 

According to this view, which resembles pan-psychism in 
some respects, consciousness is associated with the potential 
energy of matter, and the more potential energy a thing has 
the more soul it is capable of expressing. This forces us to con- 
clude that we can find in “inanimate” nature the promise and 
potency of mind. It also follows that adaptive behavior in or- 
ganisms has its earliest analogy in the adaptive behavior of in- 
organic bodies. A rock tending to fall down the incline of a cliff 
has the same sort of directed response which in organisms we 
call “instincts.” But in such a situation there is lacking that 
integration and intensification of synergy which is present in 
complex organisms. Nevertheless, it is correct to say that wher- 
ever in nature there is a store of potential energy in an unstable 
equilibrium, which can be released by a trigger effect, whenever 
in nature an object is under stress and strain and is trying to 
equilibrate itself with its environment by reducing its potential 
energy to a minimum (in accordance with our interpretation of 
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the second law of energetics), there we have the condition for 
the presence of consciousness.? Energy is regarded as the soul 
of matter because it represents this persistence of tendency in 
the direction of doing work. Soul is regarded as the harmony 
of the body because it represents the integration of energy 
patterns as they are unified into a dynamically functioning 
complex of “‘behavior-stuff.”’ 

Such an interpretation of potential energy may seem to secure 
little support or encouragement from physics itself. But this is 
because physicists, in the past, have entered into a kind of un- 
conscious conspiracy not to admit that the phenomena of physi- 
cal nature might be explained in many other ways than those 
which were fashionable. All textbooks were written in such a 
way as to maintain the uniformity of doctrine which was (and 
still is) to be found in them. But that we actually have a choice 
among different types of physical philosophy is one of the se- 
crets physicists can no longer keep to themselves. The secret is 
out, and now mischief is afoot. Let us justify the apparently 
heretical doctrine that alternative types of physical philosophy 
are available to those who like variety in their intellectual 
menus. 

5. THE CONCEPTS OF PHYSICS 

A few years ago the opinion was generally held that the 
mechanical picture of nature which physics presents is objective, 
that physics had solved all of its important problems, and that 
no radical reconstruction of its fundamentals was at all likely. 
The universality of this view was largely a consequence of the 
fact that most textbooks to which the average reader had access 
were concerned with the same subjects, treated these subjects 
in approximately the same manner, and agreed in most of what 
they had to say. And so the belief was current that there was 
no element of choice, arbitrariness, or subjectivity in physical 

2 So far as I am aware, the only other philosopher who has asserted an intimate con- 


nection between consciousness and potential energy is Professor W. P. Montague. 
Among scientists similar views have been presented by W. Kohler and N. Rashevsky. 
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science. Physics was supposed to give us an objectively real 
account of nature, free from all anthropomorphism. This idea, 
we now know, is quite false. In a moment we will examine the 
reasons for this change of front. But before doing so it will be 
well to examine the method by which physics proceeds in build- 
ing up its explanatory concepts. 

The general procedure of physics consists in defining certain 
primary magnitudes and then constructing from these the de- 
rived magnitudes. These are built up by complicating the fun- 
damental magnitudes. Physicists generally select length (Z), 
mass (M/), and time (7) as the primary units. This gives us the 
centimeter-gram-second system of measurement. Now let us 
notice how the derived magnitudes arise out of these primary 
magnitudes. Velocity, as we all know, is directly proportional 
to the distance covered by the moving body and inversely pro- 
portional to the time. Or V« L/T. To state the matter in other 
terms, velocity is the time-rate of change of position. If the ve- 
locity of a body is not constant, but is uniformly accelerated, 
then the velocity of a body at the end of ¢ seconds is expressed 
thus: v=at, where a is the acceleration. In other words, acceler- 
ation is the time-rate of change of velocity. In the same way 
we go on to define force as the space-rate of change of energy. 
We may summarize these facts and the method by which the 
process is carried on in the following table of derived magni- 
tudes: 


Velocity | =cm. per second 
Acceleration=cm. per sec. per sec. 
Force =MXa=dyne 
Work =FXS 
Power = Work 

Time 


We can express all these physical quantities in terms of length 
(L), mass (M/), and time (7). Whenever we use the symbol 7~* 
this means that time occurs in the denominator: 
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~s 


Area =I T° M° 
Volume =[3 T° M° 
Velocity =L'7T-" M° 
Acceleration= Lt T-? M° 
Force =f} T= M* 
Energy =? T-? M? 


This method of scientific procedure is very useful. Its effect 
becomes vicious only when we conclude that, since we can ex- 
press the qualitative results studied in the higher sciences (e.g., 
psychology, biology, etc.) in terms of complexes of the simple 
units of the primary magnitudes, therefore the data studied in 
these sciences are reducible to physical magnitudes. Even this 
would not be harmful provided we were willing to read into 
physical reality the properties and qualities of the original 
phenomena which were thus analyzed into physical magnitudes. 
For example, there would be no objection to the view that when 
we analyze the activities of living organisms—such as growth, 
self-repairing processes, etc.—into surface tensions, ionic migra- 
tions, osmotic pressures, phasic equilibria, etc., the adaptive be- 
havior of life is these chemical reactions. But when we do this 
we must be willing to admit that inorganic chemical reactions 
contain within themselves the essence of that which appears in 
organisms as purposive response. It is clear that physical chem- 
istry as ordinarily interpreted does not permit of this vitaliza- 
tion of physical reality. 

A brief survey of the manner in which physics came to be 
interpreted in a materialistic-mechanistic way will fortify our 
contention that physics might have been, and still may be, 
interpreted in such a way as to provide the basis for purposive 
behavior. The failure on the part of some physicists to recog- 
nize this fact is a natural consequence of the ignorance on the 
part of these physicists of the historical evolution of their own 
subject. It is particularly clear that some contemporary sci- 
entists do not sufficiently appreciate the importance of the 
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interaction of the views of Descartes, Leibniz, and Newton, and 
how the triumph of Newtonian physics determined the course 
of the subsequent development of physical doctrines. 

The view which we are advocating rests on the belief that, in 
order to arrive at a doctrine in which human purposes do not 
appear as alien influxes in a hostile physical world, we must, like 
Leibniz, reinterpret the notion of matter in dynamic terms. 
This is precisely what modern physics is doing. It is interesting 
to note that philosphers of widely differing points of view (e.g., 
Bertrand Russell, H. Wildon Carr, e¢ al.) concede that in one 
respect or another Leibniz has anticipated several of the ideas 
which we now associate with the theory of relativity. In any 
case, quite apart from the truth or falsity of that statement, 
we can make out a strong case for the thesis that one of the 
consequences of the theory of relativity has been to throw in 
doubt the assumption that length, work, potential, etc., are ob- 
jectively measurable and invariant existents. This is the view 
which Professor Eddington has suggested in his book, The 
Mathematical Theory of Relativity. Eddington is quite willing 
to admit that there is much more anthropomorvhism in physics 
than physicists of the recent past were willing to grant. This 
same idea is also brought out by Norman R. Campbell in his 
book on Physics: The Elements (chapters x, xiv, xv). Both 
derived and fundamental magnitudes contain an arbitrary ele- 
ment connected with the arbitrary choice of unit. Mass, length, 
and time, Professor Campbell points out, are not necessarily 
basic magnitudes, but such special features as they possess are 
derived partly from the dynamic equations in which they occur 
and the high accuracy with which weights and lengths (but not 
times) can be compared. 

All this, of course, merely illustrates the point that there are 
various ways in which the behavior of the elements of the physi- 
cal world may be described and explained. In the past it has 
seemed convenient and fruitful to exclude certain ideas, such as 
the notion of purpose, from the domain of physical science. But 
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the fundamental ideas of physics were enunciated before the 
days of evolutionary thought, when the notion was prevalent 
that physical nature and human experience were mutually ex- 
clusive realms. Now the time has come to take seriously the 
implications of evolution. In bringing physical nature and hu- 
man nature closer together, evolutionary philosophy leaves us 
with the choice of mechanizing human conduct or vitalizing 
physical reality. I prefer the latter alternative. We must re- 
write our physics and our psychology, and in doing so we must 
tear down some of the walls which man has established—espe- 
cially where, as in the case of the distinction between the physi- 
cal and the psychical, nature herself has placed no such barriers. 
If it is true that the psychological theory of most physicists is 
obsolete, it is equally true that the physical theory of most 
psychologists is antiquated. We must again get back into na- 
ture those qualities which Newton expunged from the realm of 
physics. The science which results from this fusion of physics 
and psychology might be called physical psychology, or bio- 
physics. Whatever its name, the future of this discipline ap- 
pears bright and promising.’ 

3 For a more detailed exposition of the foregoing views, especially in relation to the 
theories of others, the reader may consult the following papers by the writer: ‘“‘Mathe- 


matics and Emergent Evolution,” Monist, XL (1930), 509-25; and ‘‘Gestalt Psychology 
and the Philosophy of Nature,” Philosophical Review, XXXIX (1930), 556-72. 











RELIGION AND TRUTH 
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NE of the most dominant tendencies in religious 
thought for the past generation has been an utter con- 
tempt for theology. This attitude seemed to lift vital 

religious experience above the endless conflict of religious dis- 
putes and to offer a possibility for maintaining a fruitful reli- 
gious experience in spite of the necessity for abandoning outworn 
religious dogmas. The pragmatic emphasis on emotion and voli- 
tion was undoubtedly a justified reaction against an overem- 
phasis on creeds, and the claim that religion does not consist 
primarily in rational knowledge has been fully borne out by 
students of the history of religion. Yet it is never safe to ignore 
man’s intellectual needs, and the earlier pragmatic justification 
of religion is gradually leading in many quarters to the denial 
of religion, and to a large degree of scepticism. Popular reli- 
gious teachers may insist that religious beliefs do not matter, 
since religious experience is the fundamental necessity, but such 
experience itself presupposes certain beliefs which the religious 
believer considers to be true. If he once suspects these beliefs 
to be false, the experience is likely to evaporate, or at feast to be 
profoundly modified. For a while the will to believe may have 
served to save men the arduous work of a reformulation of theo- 
logical beliefs, but fundamenta) prob)ems which cannot be easi- 
ly shelved are once more being forced upon us, and attempts to 
save religion by appeal to emotion or to practical utility are 
being met increasingly by the counterblast of those who insist 
upon the necessity of our escaping from mere wish beliefs and 
jancies and who urge us to rest our ideals on the solid ground 
of true beliefs. On the whole, this is a far saner attitude, and 


far more in harmony with religious tradition. Throughout the 
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course of its history, religion has claimed to give a true view of 
man’s relation to the wider order in which he finds himself. 
Although many religious beliefs may seem to us more-or-less 
wild and fanciful illusions, to the men who held them they were 
no mere make believe, but the very substance of reality. 

The recognition of the necessity of true beliefs is an easy 
matter, but it is far more difficult to see how the need can be 
met. Reliance on authority based on revelation has largely lost 
ground, but in its place there has sprung up a rather hectic in- 
terest in the religious beliefs of successful men of all sorts. 
While we may smile at the uncritical fashion in which large 
numbers of people devour the last word of famous inventors, 
financiers, authors, etc., concerning religion, we may well ask 
how they are to discover truth. No unanimous verdict can be 
attained if they consult the high priests of science, and, now 
as always, the philosophers give no single answer to the age- 
long query of religion. 

In popular discussion our age is frequently characterized as 
peculiarly bewildered. Sometimes this bewilderment is laid at 
the door of science, and sometimes we are assured that science 
will lead us safely out of our difficulties. Yet historical perspec- 
tive shows that we are by no means unique in our conflicting 
views, and while the advance of scientific knowledge has with- 
out doubt demolished some of our traditional mythologies, it 
leaves and must leave centra) issues largely unaffected. Evi- 


dence ior this may be seen in the re-emergence among present- 
day thinkers of many of the classic roads to religious beliefs. 
There are stiff among us those who deny God completely ; those 
who regard God merely as a man-made ideal; those who believe 
that God can in no wise be discovered through science but must 
be touna through the avenue oi direct feeling or through faith; 
and those who believe that God can be known by reason, as an 
explanation or interpretation of some phase of the universe, or 
of reality in its tota)ity. 

Obviously it is impossible within the limits of this paper to 
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deal adequately with these diverse views. All I can do is to call 
attention to representatives of each point of view, and then to 
point out a few of the difficulties inherent in the situation. 

Those who believe that the advance of scientific knowledge 
Jeaves no place for a conception of God are somewhat divided 
in their counsels. On the one hand some are willing to be frankly 
atheistic and to disavow religion altogether, while others think 
that religion is too fundamenta) and powerful a human attitude 
to perish, even when a)) belief in a cosmic God has gone. for 
them religion is to be maintained but is to be transformed from 
a theocentric to an anthropocentric system of values. “Human- 
ism,’ in the sense of belief in man and striving for human 
values, is to replace trust in God. Like the Freudians the “hu- 
manists” believe that man’s beliefs in God were pute wish be- 
liefs, affording men a sense of security in this hazardous life. 
Beliefs concerning God were illusory, yet early religious beliefs 
contained a measure of truth, since they embodied true beliefs 
concerning ideals. God as a human ideal is still powerful and 
may still be worshiped. The mistake of the past has been to 
suppose that human ideals were borrowed from God. Rather 
God is created definitely out of human desires. When this is 
clearly seen the individual learns to do without the idea of God 
in the old sense. As one of the leading humanists put it in a 
recent book: 

The everlasting arms of the Absolute grow nebulous. The dear strong 
gods keep watch no longer within the shadows. The torch of science has 
fired the walls of heaven. And bya stroke of irony, the same science, busily 
applied has made our modern problem of social living a maze of Minotaur. 
But religion need not fail. In our hands are power and knowledge and 
method adequate for victory. Failure will mean only one thing—that 
we have betrayed the quest of all the ages. 


Another humanist writes: 


Let man stand on his own feet and trust his own powers. The universe 
is not unfriendly; rather is it the natural scene of his birth and achieve- 
ments. It is something within which to work in a human way, bravely, 


1 A. Eustace Haydon, The Quest of the Ages, pp. 175 f. 
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creatively, gently, wisely. Here is a new attitude, that of an adult shifting 
for himself, set on carving out his own fortunes, aware that life is not a 
path of roses, knowing that tragedy may claim him, and yet fighting a 
good fight for whatsoever things are honorable and of good repute. Here 
we have man and religion coming of age.’ 

Thus, the humanist no longer offers to the individual com- 
fortable beliefs to solace him. Rather he urges him to face the 
truth, and to make the best of it. There js no God, but there is 
man, and man’s idea)s which he may cay) God if he so choose. 

It is, perhaps, a matter of minor importance whether we 
designate this new view as religion or not, The really important 
question is whether “humanism” can serve the same purposes 
which religion centering in God has served in the past, and this 
seems highly doubtiu). Logically it would seem strange if it 
could, for unless one believes that truth does not matter, it 
would be hard to see how the same ideals could flourish equally 
well on the ground of utterly conflicting metaphysics. Although 
humanists sometimes appear inclined to dislike the word 
“metaphysics,” they nevertheless furnish us with a meta- 
physical view of the world supposedly grounded upon science. 
According to this metaphysics, there is not only no place for 
supernaturalism and revelation, there is also no possibility of 
God. Values are purely human concerns, with no cosmic sig- 
nificance whatsoever, and in no sense absolute. Yet, even 
though these values are completely relative, they are worth 
striving for. Not only may men strive for values, but the hu- 
manist apparently feels justified in urging them to do so, and 
in demanding that the individual sacrifice himself for the pub- 
lic good. Just why he should do so if he does not happen to 
care to is not clear, nor why he should be sustained by the prog- 
ress of humanity, when he has no means of defining progress, 
and no guaranty of its continuance. 

By all means, if the humanistic metaphysics is justified, let 
us accept it with whatever grace we can, but let us not deceive 


7R. W. Sellars, Religion Coming of Age, p. 156. 
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ourselves into thinking that its implications necessitate a noble 
idealism. We may hope that men will continue to cherish noble 
ideas, but there seems no logical way to persuade them to do so. 
The humanist may reply that he is basing his view on the char- 
acter of the ideal itself—goodness is intrinsically better than 
evil, and does not need to be bolstered up by any external sanc- 
tions. This may well be admitted and even insisted upon, but 
if goodness does have this intrinsic quality, it seems to have an 
objective nature or reference of which the humanistic philos- 
ophy gives no adequate account. The universality of good 
which alone justifies obligation demands that in some sense 
values have their roots in reality and are not dependent upon 
the mere whim of diverse individuals. One of the sanest of the 
humanists recognizes the importance of transcendent ideals, 
but can indicate no way in which faith in these transcendent 
ideals can be validated. The humanists of today insist upon 
their recognition of the part played by the environment, but, 
in their insistence on the purely human character of values, 
they seem to leave us with an abstraction which is ultimately 
untenable. The universe is not merely the scene of man’s ac- 
tivities, it is rather the very stuff out of which man carves his 
ideals, and the sustaining power which alone makes their reali- 
zation possible. 

Humanism, then, as a new religion includes a metaphysics 
which cannot be merely taken on faith, but must be carefully 
examined. This examination should include a careful study of 
(1) the nature and limits of scientific method, (2) the concep- 
tions of the world suggested by science, and (3) the nature and 
status of values. It is unfortunate then, that some of the less 
careful humanists in their popular presentations of the theory 
appear to claim that it is the inevitable outcome of modern 
thought, and that any who dissent from it are necessarily held 
in the bond of ancient prejudice. 

As opposed to the view that science spells the end of a belief 

3 Cf. H. W. Schneider, “Faith,” Journal of Philosophy, XXI, 39. 
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in God, there are many who contend that science and religion 
are two utterly separate roads to reality. Among this number 
are included Lloyd Morgan and Eddington. For them science 
can afford no evidence for or against religion as the two are 
essentially incommensurable. For Eddington science is essen- 
tially quantitative, while religion deals with qualities and val- 
ues. Thus, he writes: 


To those who have any intimate acquaintance with the laws of chem- 
istry and physics the suggestion that the spiritual world could be ruled 
by laws of allied character is as preposterous as the suggestion that a 
nation could be ruled by laws like the laws of grammar. The essential 
differences, which we meet in entering the realm of spirit and mind, 
seem to hang round the word “ought.”’ Dismiss the idea that natural 
law may swallow up religion, it cannot even tackle the multiplication 
table singlehanded.* 


and, also: 


The scientific answer is relevant so far as concerns the sense impres- 
sions interlocked with the stirring of the spirit, which indeed form an 
important part of the mental content. For the rest the human spirit 
must turn to the unseen world to which it itself belongs.‘ 

Natural law is not applicable to the unseen world behind the symbols, 
because it is unadapted to anything except symbols, and its perfection is 
a perfection of symbolic linkage. You cannot apply such a scheme to the 
parts of our personality which are not measurable by symbols any more 
than you can extract the square root of a sonnet. There is a kind of unity 
between the material and the spiritual worlds—between the symbols and 
their background—but it is not the scheme of natural law which will pro- 
vide the cement.® 


Such statements are vastly comforting to those who believe 
that the subordination of religion to science is untenable, yet 
they are open to rather serious questions and difficulties. It 
may be urged that Eddington considers science too narrowly, 
as consisting only in physics and chemistry, and fails entirely 
to take account of the recent work in the biological sciences. 


4 Science and the Unseen World, p. 54. 
STbid., p 43. 6 Jbid., p. 53. 
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More than that, his positive statements concerning the nature 
and existence of God are comfortably vague and do not seem 
grounded in any rational argument. He practically goes no 
farther than a vague appeal to mysticism, and relies entirely 
on a felt communion with a personal God. 

Lloyd Morgan also believes that science and religion deal with 
diverse sides of reality, and works out a somewhat new version 
of the relation between the phenomenal and noumenal orders. 

There are two ways in which one may account for any event. One may 
explain it as due to the act of some agent, or one may interpret its occur- 
rence as in accordance with the order of nature. The former I begged 
leave to call a dramatic explanation; the latter a natural interpretation. 
. . .. My philosophical creed is that any event, and the whole system of 
events, may be interpreted in terms of evolution, and that any event and 
the whole system of events may be explained as due to the creative ac- 
tivity of God.7 


The two accounts meet for Lloyd Morgan in the concept of 
person. A person is both a product of evolution and a creative 
agent. Lloyd Morgan attempts to justify this assertion by 
showing in detail the biological and psychological stages in the 
development of personality, and an adequate criticism would 
have to consider this attempt in detail. The main question is 
whether he can succeed in maintaining both the complete di- 
versity and independence of the scientific and dramatic ac- 
counts and their complete unity. If so, Lloyd Morgan’s twofold 
description aids us more than Eddington’s reliance on feeling 
of union, and his concept of God seems more integral to his 
whole philosophy and more verifiable. If God is the supreme 
creative agent, then the good old doctrine that God can be 
known through his works is upheld, and God becomes knowable 
through the whole course of evolution, even though he is never 
to be introduced to fill up inconvenient gaps in the evolutionary 
series of events. 

Another familiar form of a twofold road to truth is expressed 


7 Mind at the Crossways, pp. 169 f. 
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in Baillie’s careful work, The Interpretation of Religion. Here 
Baillie tries to maintain the thesis of an independent theology 
based solely on an intuitive sense of moral values. He disclaims 
both the authority of mystic experience, such as Eddington 
relies on to afford direct knowledge of God, and also all rational 
arguments for the nature and existence of God. According to 
Baillie, theology is independent both of science and philosophy, 
and must refuse subordination to them. Religious faith is 
neither a direct intuition, a felt communion with God, nor a 
scientific hypothesis demanding verification. Religion asserts 
the reality of God on the ground of complete faith in moral 
values. 

Our fundamental moral values are given to us directly and are intuited 


by us directly; but for everything in religion that goes beyond this direct 
intuition of moral value, there is required the activity of faith.’ 


In our awareness of moral obligation there is contained a piece of orig- 
inal knowledge—knowledge, that is, of the truth of a proposition for 
which we either cannot give reasons or which is more certain than any 
reasons which we may afterwards try to find forit..... For my belief 
that I must do my duty no reason can be given and no reason is required. 


Religion consists in trust in this ideal. It is not, however, mere 
loyalty to human good, but rather the faith that human good 
has backing in reality, that the ideal present in moral obliga- 
tion is a clue to the nature of the real. 


The essential concern of religion is not simply with value but with the 
relation of value to reality; not simply with ideals but with the relation of 
our ideals to the actual scheme of things; not simply with human life but 
with the relation of human life to the ultimate background against which 
it is set. Thus if it is true on the one hand that the nature of reality is the 
concern of religion only in so far as it has bearing upon the status and 
stability of our ethical standards, it is no less true on the other hand that 
not until these standards have been referred to reality are we in possession 
of anything that is worthy to be called religion.” 


8 The Interpretation of Religion, p. 246. 
9Tbid., pp. 345 f.; cf. also p. 244. 0 Thid., pp. 317 f.; cf. also p. ror. 
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This account of religion, Baillie maintains, has the merit of 
describing the nature of the religious consciousness as disclosed 
in the history of religions. Although there is much in this view 
that shows profound good sense and keen insight into the real 
nature and needs of religion its adequacy does not seem entirely 
assured. Baillie is undoubtedly right in maintaining that ‘“‘the 
objectivity of good and evil, that is where swords must be 
crossed in defence of religion.’’* Yet one may well ask whether 
he can make good his claim for the intuitive sense of moral 
values and for their objective character. Furthermore, the his- 
tory of philosophy does not afford much ground for hope of 
the success of any attempt to separate completely knowledge 
of values from both philosophy and science. To maintain as 
Baillie does that religion must have certainty, and that any 
question implies a distrust or treachery to one’s highest ideals, 
is in line with the views of many religious teachers, but it leaves 
religion dangerously free from rational criticism. 

Fortunately, there are still among us those who would neither 
deny religion completely nor try to save it by any form of com- 
partmental treatment. A number of philosophers are still try- 
ing to show what conception of God is rationally justified. For 
them there is no separate avenue to religion, whether of intui- 
tion or of moral faith, but religious beliefs must stand or fall 
with one’s fundamental beliefs concerning reality. Among this 
group are numbered both realists and idealists of many varying 
types. Differing greatly in conclusions, they agree that reliance 
on religious beliefs must be based on rational examination, and 
that in this way religion must be ultimately tried at the bar 
of philosophy. Thus Whitehead writes, 

Religious truth must be developed from knowledge acquired when our 
ordinary senses and intellectual operations are at their highest pitch of 
discipline. To move one step from this position towards the dark recesses 


of abnormal psychology is to surrender finally any hope of a solid founda- 
tion for religious doctrines.” 


™ Tbid., p. 339. ™ Religion in the Making, p. 123. 
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In the same way Webb rejects 

. . any theory of religion which makes it an affair of feeling and not 
of reason, which assigns it the region of the subconscious as its proper seat, 
which would dispense it from the formation of a theology, or which 
denies the possibility of its having a conflict with science on the ground 
that it should make no assertions of facts to which sciences could have 
anything to say. 

Whitehead’s conception of God as the “principle of concre- 
tion” is indeed a philosophic concept wrapt up in his whole 
organic view of nature. It would, I think, never have been sug- 
gested by the independent analysis of the religious conscious- 
ness, and as some critics have pointed out it is utterly unlike the 
average man’s conception of the God whom he worships. Yet 
surely such criticism is wide of the mark. If one desires truth 
in religion, and if one attempts to think of God in terms of one’s 
ultimate conception of reality, then obviously there is no rea- 
son why the concept of God should be tested by its simplicity or 
obviousness. The one question which is pertinent is whether 
the belief can stand the philosophical tests of coherence and 
adequacy. Are there genuine grounds for this conception of God 
in reality as we know it? Can we think of God in this fashion 
without contradiction? If we cannot do so completely, the ques- 
tion arises whether religion must modify its concept in the light 
of truth, or whether religion can be justified in maintaining 
symbolic expressions better fitted to its own needs. The an- 
swer, of course, depends upon one’s whole concept of truth. 
Surely it would be absurd to demand that the worshiper should 
be compelled to master Whitehead’s abstruse philosophy. This 
demand need not be made, however, even if Whitehead’s view 
be true, for all that is necessary is that in a general way the 
religious believer’s demands should fall within the compass of 
Whitehead’s conception. Whether his view does meet this re- 
quirement, and whether his view seems to be adequate, could 
be shown only by detailed examination of the concept in its 
full implications in Whitehead’s system of thought. 


3 Problems in the Relations of God and Man, p. 84. 
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Although it is sometimes stated dogmatically that objective 
idealism is a mere survival of the past, there are still many 
thinkers trying to reach religious truth along the lines of the 
idealistic tradition. For them the belief that the universe is 
rational and spiritual is in no sense an outworn or disproved 
statement, but is rather a fundamental belief involved in the 
very nature of thought. For them the question is still to what 
extent this rational and spiritual order can be identified with 
the God of religion. Here, again, the test of the identification 
of the Absolute with God cannot consist in its agreement or 
disagreement with any crude conception of God held by the 
man on the street. An idealist like Hoernle or Webb does, to 
be sure, believe that the concept of God must be more directly 
related to an analysis of the religious consciousness and its de- 
mands than appears to have been the case with Whitehead’s 
view, yet they never take this religious consciousness merely 
as it stands or accept its dicta at their face value. Rather, they 
believe philosophy must analyze carefully the religious con- 
sciousness, discovering its implications and its tendencies to see 
what its real satisfaction implies. By so doing both Hoernle 
and Webb maintain that only the Absolute can be God. In reli- 
gion as elsewhere man strives more or less blindly with half- 
understood and contradictory ideas, but though these ideas are 
never fully true, men are striving by their means to express that 
which can only find complete expression in the Absolute. Webb, 
to be sure, goes somewhat farther than Hoernle in maintaining 
that religion adds a concrete meaning to the concept of the 
Absolute that would otherwise be lacking. Thus, he writes, 


I take God, that is the object of my religious worship to be the one all 
comprehending Reality, but that, in worshiping I recognize this as God, 
that is, I recognize that this one all comprehending Reality is worshipful: 
and so God is more (not less) than the Absolute, in so far as in religion I 
know (or at least feel) the Absolute to be in this respect more than by 


itself the abstract term Absolute expresses."4 


™ Problems in the Relations of God and Man, p. 234. 
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The enumeration of conflicting beliefs might, of course, be 
carried much farther, but this brief skétch shows that ancient 
positions are by no means dead, and that it is a bold person who 
claims that this view or that is the only possible view for the 
modern man. From the philosophical point of view the question 
of the truth of various religious views can only be settled 
through an examination of many subsidiary questions. Of these 
subsidiary questions, the problems of the nature of truth, of the 
nature of knowledge, of the nature and status of values are 
perhaps the most important. Until philosophers can forge 
agreement on these questions, they can hardly reach agreement 
in regard to religion. The professional philosopher may indeed 
see the necessity for the controversy, and may be willing to 
trace out the intricate issues involved, but what of the man who 
desires religious faith and has no time or ability for philosophic 
thought? Must he wait upon the confused counsels of philos- 
ophy? He desires true religion, not merely comforting delu- 
sions, and for him the question is pressing where he shall find 
truth. He cannot in gymnastic fashion follow each scientific 
discovery, each philosophical controversy, in order to secure 
guidance for his soul, and so he is simply lost and bewildered. 
His religious teachers have lost their authority for him, for not 
only has he lost his faith in revelation, but these teachers speak 
with uncertain and conflicting voices. Yet religion cannot af- 
ford to make its appeal to the learned alone, it must also be 
available to the simple. 

Bradley put the situation well when he wrote, ‘“‘any positive 
metaphysical doctrine must remain esoteric, while a religion 
condemned to be ‘esoteric’ is but a refuge amid general destitu- 
tion. Therefore a religious belief founded otherwise than on 
metaphysics, and a metaphysics able in some sense to justify 
that creed, seem to me what is required to fulfil our wishes.’ 
This is no doubt true, but it seems to be what the present age 


is least able to achieve. In the classic days of Christianity there 


1s Essays on Truth and Reality, p. 446. 
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was a wide difference between the concept of God held by 
Thomas or Albertus afd the idea of God in the mind of the 
simple peasant. Yet they both believed in the reality of God 
and believed that they worshiped the same God. It is this faith 
in the reality of God which seems to be decreasing. 

From the philosophical point of view one can only reiterate 
the uncertainty of religious positions and scrupulously avoid the 
temptation to dogmatize. Yet this does not really meet the sit- 
uation fully. Even though people crave truth, many are not 
yet ready to prefer truth to apparent certainty. Unable and 
unwilling to follow the turn of philosophical argument, men 
will today as always prefer dogmatic myths to the philosophi- 
cal search for truth. Unfortunately these myths wil) for the 
most part not be the creation of the philosophic spirit, but will 
rather be survivals of ancient theology, half-digested bits of 
scientific teaching, or, at worst, crude revivals of primitive su- 
perstitions of all forms, suited to the fundamental needs of 
human beings. Many people have pointed out the recrudes- 
cence of wild cults and of belief in magic, and there is certainly 
grave danger in that direction. It is sometimes suggested that 
religious forces are merging for a final battle between orthodox 
fundamentalism and scientific humanism, but this is undoubt- 
edly too narrow a statement of the issues. The battle will be 
between all kinds of beliefs proclaimed in the name of reason, 
religions based on traditional authority, religions claiming the 
testimony of direct experience, and countless forms of magic. 

One would like to think that rationa) religion, coming to 
terms with science and philosophy, would prevail. One would 
like to believe that philosophy would furnish at Jeast certain 
guiding conceptions which would insure a greater degree o/ 
truth in religious beliefs, but history gives us no basis for as- 
surance here. One’s belief depends in large measure upon one’s 
own philosophical conclusions. Tf one believes that the human 


mind is indeed a vehicle of universa) reason, then one may well 
trust that through this dialectic, reason may create and main- 
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tain more adequate ideas of God. If one believes in an inherent- 
ly progressive evolution, then one can rest confident that the 
human mind in its seeking and striving will find greater truth, 
that the future will outstrip the past. Even if one is sustained 
by no such assurance, one can gain at Jeast a measure of com- 
fort from the realization that men always have lived by super- 
stitious errors as well as by truth, that the rank and file have 
never been saints and sages, but that nevertheless there have 
always been spirits here and there who have esteemed truth the 
highest prize, and who have allowed no idol of false belief to 
prevent their quest of the true and living God. 











“LIBERAL” BIBLIOLATRY 


GEORGE P. HEDLEY 
Pacific School of Religion 


ESPITE the publicity which “fundamentalism” has 

given itself, and the greater amount of advertising 

which has been given to it, ‘“‘liberal Christianity” has 
made steady headway both in Great Britain and in the United 
States. For every mind which has turned from free inquiry to 
rigid orthodoxy, a hundred havemade the transition in the oppo- 
site direction. Leading city pulpits of all the major denomina- 
tions are filled by men who neither think nor speak in terms of 
the “confessions” or ‘‘articles” set down by the founders of 
their respective groups. Few of the standard theological semi- 
naries are satisfactory to the self-appointed “defenders of the 
faith.”” Thousands of young people, growing up in the church 
and educated in the colleges, have come naturally and painlessly 
into a religious life whose characteristics and connotations are 
essentially “modern.” 

Some historic opinions of the church have passed silently into 
oblivion. Others have been re-interpreted in terms which we 
consider more adequate for our own generation. The unique- 
ness of Jesus we believe to be guaranteed by the events of his 
life rather than by a miracle of his birth. The metaphysical 
nature of the Trinity is subordinated to the inward experience 
of God made manifest. The physical second coming of the 
Christ receives mention only in those circles which mention 
little else; elsewhere his ethical guidance and spiritual presence 
are the great desiderata. The atonement becomes a reconcilia- 
tion through life rather than a propitiation by death. For the 
evidential value of miracle we substitute a profound reverence 
for a world of natural law. The devil and the angels equally 
have ceased to appear significant in what we regard as an order- 
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ly universe. Our religious thinking thus is dominated not by 
tradition, but by our personal experience and by our scientific 
and philosophical environment. 

Nevertheless, many of us have failed to escape from an 
assumption which underlies all the specific doctrinal insistences 
of our more conservative brethren. That assumption is that 
in the sixty-six books of the Bible we have not only a primary 
source of information and inspiration in religion, but also the 
ultimate authority by which we are to measure any new teach- 
ing or emphasis. 

Our fathers conceived that a doctrine which they found to be 
stated in the Bible was necessarily true. If reason made it diffi- 
cult to hold the doctrine, so much the worse for reason. Credo 
quia absurdum has been the declaration of the Protestant bibli- 
cist no less than of the Catholic theologian. This view, stated 
in these terms, we have been willing to reject. But, not yet 
freed from the elements of which the view consisted, we have 
tended to state the proposition in a most curious reversal of its 
terms. We start now with reason, with the individual’s judg- 
ment and experience. But with this personal authority we are 
not all content: the implicit faith of many “liberals” is that a 
doctrine which we believe to be true must necessarily be in the 
Bible. 

No clearer example of this is to be found than Lyman 
Abbott’s altogether charming and notably helpful little book, 
What Christianity Means to Me. The title is fitting; the author’s 
statement of his faith is both attractive and effective; but we 
shall be greatly misled if we suppose that what Christianity 
meant to Dr. Abbott is identical with what it meant to those 
who wrote the sentences which head his chapters. A great mind 
and a great heart, feeding on the riches of twenty centuries of 
Christian experience, have given us a superb expression of a 
twentieth-century faith; they have not stated the attitudes and 
convictions of Christians of the first century. The tendency of 
this book is the tendency of us all: to read not what actually is 
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in the documents, but to read into them that which we wish 
were there. 

The problem of creation has given rise to much of this species 
of interpretation. Informed by the astronomer that ours is one 
of a host of worlds in an infinitude of space, we have sought to 
etherealize the very material ‘firmament’ which an earlier 
cosmology placed as an inverted bow] over a flat earth. Con- 
vinced by the geologist that our world is millions of years old, 
we have attempted to make the P document writer mean by 
“day” not a day at all, but an aeon—despite his specific, and 
six times repeated, “evening and morning.” Persuaded by the 
biologist that man is a product of a long evolutionary process, 
we have forced the biblical stages of creation into an awkward 
recapitulation of the steps which lead from the “primitive 
protoplasmic globule” to the noblest specimen of homo sapiens— 
despite the fact that P and J give us, in Genesis 1 and 2 re- 
spectively, two variant orders for the creation. Such argument 
profits us nothing. There is no sufficient evidence to indicate 
that our modern knowledge of the physical universe was avail- 
able to the writers of Genesis. For their lack of information 
they are not to blame; but we do not praise them rightly by 
misreading their naive cosmogonies in the attempt to fit them 
into a framework of our own. 

The study of the New Testament provides examples as strik- 
ing, and much more important. We find especially foreign to 
our own rather literal minds the eschatological interests and 
ideas of the Judaism out of which Christianity grew. Accord- 
ingly we have sought either to ignore or to explain away the 
apocalyptic sections of the New Testament, and especially of 
the Gospels. It may be conceded that a cataclysmic consumma- 
tion of the age, and a violent physical conquest of the world by 
the Messiah, have lost their attractiveness for many of us. But 
it is less certain that we are justified in declaring that they 
offered no attractions to Jewish Christians, whose nation had 
suffered untold oppression and repeated disappointment, and 
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whose world recked naught of natural law. We may prefer the 
parables to the apocalyptic discourse; but we are not entitled to 
infer, upon the simple ground of our preference, that the parable 
of the mustard seed is an authentic Jogion of Jesus, while the 
thirteenth chapter of Mark ‘“‘must be” an interpolation by an 
unauthorized editor. It is a disquieting fact that the thirteenth 
chapter of Matthew contains not only the parables of the soils 
and the leaven, but also those of the tares and the dragnet. If 
literary and historical criticism can demonstrate that the former 
are primary and the latter secondary, we are entitled to rejoice. 
The grounds of the decision, however, must be literary and 
historical, not preferential. 

The same principle applies in discussion of the ‘‘plan of re- 
demption.” That the death of Jesus is significant as a part of 
his life; that the life as a whole, not the death as such, offers 
salvation to mankind; that salvation itself is redemption from 
the power of sin rather than from the fear of punishment—these 
views we may defend philosophically, dialectically, empirically. 
But we may not defend them biblically, we may not assign them 
to Paul or to John, unless we can show that Paul and John 
thought in these terms: that their mental and spiritual milieu 
provided for them, and that the weight of Pauline and Johan- 
nine teaching is in the direction of such emphases. 

That in Jesus is a “provision” for our sins, and for those of 
the whole world, we have a perfect right to believe. But such a 
belief does not authorize us to translate idacwds as “provision,” 
rather than “propitiation,”’ unless we find the word so used in 
Greek documents. The early Christian view of redemption was 
colored by sacrificial systems of many sorts, all of them striking- 
ly alien to our modern thought. Our view depends upon a per- 
sonal psychology and a social consciousness which, however 
much indebted to Jesus in spirit, had received no explicit state- 
ment in the New Testament, and no general recognition in the 
Hellenistic world. That, under conditions so different, we still 
find redemptive power in Jesus is cause for rejoicing. It is not 
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reason to insist that redemption was offered by the primitive 
church, or accepted by the first-century believer, in exactly the 
way which gives satisfaction to us. 

The Bible continues to be, as its constituent parts have been 
since the first words of the J document took form in the primi- 
tive Hebrew script, a fount of religious inspiration and personal 
guidance. When in it we find ideas and ideals which experience 
proves to be valid for our inward and our outward life, we re- 
joice with gladness, and with reason. From it we learn much 
that is vital for our spirits and for our society; and from it, as 
we continue its study, we shall continue to learn. But we do it 
no honor by making it mean what it did not mean, by making 
its authors say what they did not think. The practice of proof- 
texting is no more legitimate, no more scholarly, when used in 
the interests of “modernism,” than when employed by the 
“fundamentalists.” Certain elements of Augustinian and Cal- 
vinistic theology may be shown to depend upon a misuse of the 
biblical text. It does not follow that a proper use of the text 
guarantees unqualified support to twentieth-century liberalism. 

The issue is whether life is to be tested by the Bible, or the 
Bible by life. So long as we indulge in special pleading, depend- 
ing upon forced exegesis for the authentication of our own con- 
victions, we are lending aid and comfort to the forces of bibliola- 
try. Historic Protestantism substituted for an infallible church, 
an infallible book. These infallibilities have failed to meet the 
needs of the world. The alternative, and the only recourse, is 
the authority of individual experience—confessedly fallible, but 
having possibilities of learning and growth which were difficult 
for the institution, and impossible for the documents. 

We have not abandoned the church, and we shall not abandon 
the book. As guides, as interpreters, as preservers of a glorious 
heritage, they are to us no less necessary than was the one to 
Hildebrand, the other to Luther. But we, as believers in con- 
tinuing revelation, as participants in continuing discovery, are 
required to continue the working out of our own salvation. 
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Frankly must we admit that our world is not that of the scrip- 
tural writers: that many of their categories do not suffice for us, 
and that many of ours would have had no meaning for them. 
To force these writers to live and to think in our day and our 
terms is an injustice as real as that which would limit us to their 
modes of thought and expression. Vital religion requires no 
such artificial support. Out of life the Bible grew; in life must 
it be evaluated; through life, however slowly, ‘‘the Bible of the 
race is writ.” 











REACTIONS OF EX-MINISTERS TOWARD 
THE MINISTRY 


H. G. DUNCAN 
University of New Hampshire 


ITHIN recent years a number of articles, discussing 

the dearth of ministers and general conditions in the 

churches, have appeared. According to certain esti- 
mates there are 10,000 Protestant churches in the United 
States without pastors, and according to statements of some 
seminary presidents there is each year a more decided deter- 
mination on the part of promising young men to shun the 
ministry. More recently a few ministers have published their 
reasons for resigning from the active pastorate. These, and con- 
tacts with a number of teachers who were formerly ministers, 
led me to attempt this inquiry into why men enter and leave 
the ministry. Letters were sent to sixty-five Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish theological schools, both white and colored, 
asking for the names and addresses of their former students 
who had left the active ministry; but only thirty-five replies 
were received. Although a self-addressed and stamped envelope 
was enclosed, not a reply was received from any Catholic semi- 
nary. Two of the Protestant seminaries proffered to sell their 
year-books or general catalogues, and four offered to engage a 
secretary to go through their files for the desired information 
provided I would bear the expense, but as no fund was available 
for making the study, these offers had to be rejected. A number 
of theological seminaries, especially in the South, apparently 
make no effort to keep any records of the activities of their 
former students, and have no idea of what happens to most of 
them after graduation. While a number of the seminary officials 
were heartily in favor of the investigation and have co-operated 
in every way possible, a few were evidently afraid that the study 
might reveal conditions which they thought should not be made 
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public. Finally, through year-books, classmates, colleagues, and 
friends, a list of two hundred names was secured. To each was 
mailed a questionnaire, requesting him not to sign his name, 
but to state place of birth, age, preparation, reasons for enter- 
ing and leaving the ministry, length of active service, present 
church activities, and present occupation. One hundred twen- 
ty-four replies were received, but on account of incompleteness 
only one hundred eleven were usable. 

These men are somewhat homogeneous in respect to training 
and experience. Their ages vary from twenty-seven to eighty- 
one, 50 per cent being between forty-two and fifty-six years of 
age. Twenty-five states and four foreign countries were given 
as places of birth. The group is highly trained. One hundred 
three hold the B.A. degree, 6 the B.S., 2 the Ph.B., 44 the M.A., 
and 28 the Ph.D. One hundred five have had theological train- 
ing: 53 had the B.D. degree, 43 the seminary diploma, and 9 
spent one or two years in seminary training; 2 hold the Th.M., 
and 3 the Th.D. Two hold the LL.B. degree, and 1 each the 
M.D., D.D.S., and B.C.E. Ten have been honored with the 
D.D. degree, 3 with the LL.D., and 1 each with the F.A.C.S., 
F.R.A.I., and F.R.E.S. The length of service in the ministry 
ranges from one to fifty years, the median being a little over six 
years. Seventy-two are now either teachers or administrators 
in universities, colleges, or public schools; 14 are following busi- 
ness pursuits, such as banking, insurance, and contracting; 5 
are engaged in social work; 3 are practicing law; 2 are ranchers; 
2 are editors of religious publications; 1 each is judge, mayor, 
boy scout executor, Y.M.C.A. secretary, physician, dentist, 
lecturer, civil engineer, chiropractor, funeral director, film dis- 
tributer, carpenter, and retired business man. The responses to 
the other questions furnish the data as to the personal reactions 
of this group. These will be considered from the following 
points of view: (1) reactions toward entering the ministry, (2) 
reactions toward leaving the ministry, (3) present participation 
in church activities. 
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REACTIONS TOWARD ENTERING THE MINISTRY 
An analysis of the personal reactions toward entering the 


ministry shows that each entrance has been the culmination of 
certain attitudes which have been gradually shaping themselves, 


Sociologically speaking, the final decision to enter the ministry 


generally comes as a crisis resulting from the interplay of cer- 


tain interactions and reactions. It is difficult, therefore, to say , 


definitely just what the principal reason or reasons are. A few 
gave two or more reasons. Added to this is the fact that “it is 


fifteen years or more since T left the ministry, and therefore my 
impressions may not be strictly accurate. I have never been 
asked before to set down my reasons in writing.”’ The various 
reactions toward entering the ministry fall somewhat roughly 
under five heads. These are taken up according to apparent 
importance. 

Desire for service —Forty men mention a desire to be of serv- 
ice as a factor in their decision to enter the ministry. The 
term, ‘service?’ however, bears slightly different connotations. 
A philosophical idealism pervades many of the reasons given. 
“A strong desire to render Christian service,” writes one ex- 
minister, “led me to select the ministry. But being a country 
boy J did not have an opportunity to know the practica) side of 
the profession. So I rather idea)ized the ca)ling and entered it 
for service’s sake.” 

The object toward which service was directed, also, appears 
somewhat vague and indefinite. To one the ministry offered an 
opportunity to serve “the Kingdom of Heaven,” to another it 
“‘was the greatest place to serve my fellow men.” A very per- 
sonal feeling colors many of these. One writes: 


] was a member of a large church, the pastor of which was considered 


one of the most successiu) in the denomination. 1 received the impression 


that he was rendering a great service for “the cause.” I got the idea that 
it would be a fine thing for me to prepare for similar service. I had the no- 


tion that some day I could achieve a position of influence in the religious 
world equal to that of this man and that I should receive the most satis- 
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faction Sife could offer me in the ministry, Not so much in terms of money 


or prestige as in the satisfaction I felt must accompany such a life of 
service. 

While these reasons seemed sufficiently realistic and definite 
at the time of entrance, they tended to resolve themselves 
differently as time went on and as practica) problems emerged 
Sor immediate so)ution. 


Response to a call_—The response to a “call” was mentioned 
as a decisive factor in the decision to enter the ministry in 


<hirty cases. Upon analysis, where any has been attempted, the 
“cal?” becomes somewhat elusive of explanation. One declares 
that “I was persuaded in my own mind that I was ‘ca)ed ior 
the ministry”; while another replies that “Twas convinced that 
J was called by the Holy Spirit.” Two cite scripture texts: 
‘“"Whe harvest is great, the laborers few,” and “Woe unto me ii 
I preach not the gospel.” It is rather interesting that some de- 
cided that they had received a call or that they would answer 
a call at the death-bed of a father or mother, during an earth- 
quake or other crisis. Severa) of those mentioning a ca)) appear 
now to question the actua)ity of a divine ca)). 

Tuftuence of church and pastor —“The church to which I was 
apprenticed religiously when a child’ was for a number of men 
im this study ‘the only ideal offered by that environment that 
made any appeal to me.” In fact, twenty-nine mention church 
and pastor’s influence as a factor in their selection of the 
ministerial profession. Perhaps one of the greatest influences 
of the church was the opportunity for active participation. In 
the words of an ex-minister, ““it seemed to be the logical result 
of very active participation in church work in early years, to- 
gether with encouragement from the pastor of the church with 


which I was connected.’ The following presents a very pene- 


trating reflection: 


Just before entering high school I became acquainted with some boys 
who belonged to a Baptist Boy’s Club in the church. My father refused 


10 allow me to join the church, but J did it, and soon came to be usher, 
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member of the choir, president of the young peaple’s society, teacher of 
two Sunday schoo) classes, leader of the singing, etc., etc. IC was a true 


desire to be of service over sentimentalized that led me to consider the 
ministry. I presume my interest was heightened by the deep glory { got 
out of church positions. There was a great deal of the Messianic complex 
I suppose. 

Influence of family.—Yhe choice of an occupation or pro- 
fession involves, among other things, the popularity it has in 
one’s own group. Twenty-six of this group refer to the influence 
of the family as a deciding factor in the selection of their carcer. 
“Perhaps,” reflects one, “? was led into the ministry by the ex- 
ceedingly strong religious convictions of my mother and the 
atmosphere of my home which was distinctly religious.’ The 
Son of a minister explains that “t was the profession of my 
father and J desired to io)ow in his footsteps”; while another 
shows the power of suggestion, “all the influences around me 
from my youth up were strongly religious—my paternal grand- 
father was a pioneer preacher. In my childhood people often 
called me ‘Elder’ from some fancied resemblance to my grand- 
father.”’ Nor is the element of romance lacking: “The final 
thing that led me to try the ministry was a good Christian gir] 
for whom I felt I could do no less.” 

Opportunity for a profession.—In the ministry there is an op- 
portunity for a profession, and twenty-two of the group studied 
grasped this opportunity. Especially does this appeal to young 
men of meager means and lower social status. To one “‘it 
offered an honorable method to secure a livelihood”’; to another 
“it presented an opportunity to earn my way through school by 
preaching.”’ Another says, “I knew that I could get financial 
assistance in graduate study for this profession. I was not aware 
of opportunities in other fields”; another, ‘‘I thought it was the 
saving of souls then, but now think it was due to the fact that 
the only ‘big’ men I knew were ministers and my desire to be 
something more than a local clodhopper.”’ Ministry appeared 
to offer other advantages. It attracted many asa “‘life involving 
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intellectual pursuits, leisure for study, together with 2 desire to 
be concerned with matters vita) to humanity, where results se- 


cured would be permanent.” To the man possessing certain 
abilities requisite for the ministry, it was especially inviting. 
‘““My natural aptitude for public speaking,’ says one, ‘Sand the 
call for that special work endorsed by the loca) church led me 
to enter the ministry.” Again it was ‘‘a question of making the 


most of myself and talents for the highest ends.” 

From the responses submitted, it would seem that the com- 
bined influences of family, mimister, friends, and community 
produced a social pressure which greatly influenced the selec- 
fion of the ministry as a profession. Many of these ex-ministers 
grew up in rural areas where, formerly more than today, the 
ministers were about the only protessiona) people with whom 
the young people came in contact, and where ministers enjoyed 
an exceedingly high social status. In an atmosphere of this kind 
religious ideals culminate, paths of duty disclose themselves, 
and a behavior pattern begins to shape itself. As a person 
establishes mutual relationships with others deeply interested 
in religion, his unfulfilled desires begin to find expression in 
religious activities. While thirty mentioned a definite call to 
preach, a number of these appear now to question a super- 
natural or a divine shaping of the decision to enter the ministry. 
Gradually those with marked abilities for public speaking and 
leadership found themselves drawn more deeply into church 
participation. With others there was also a desire to secure 
higher education and social status. 


REACTIONS TOWARD LEAVING THE MINISTRY 

The minister is a human being evincing the same human 
qualities and fundamental desires as his parishioners, but he is 
often curbed and inhibited in these in order to fit into the pre- 
conceived ministerial life-pattern already cut for him. This pat- 
tern is never identically the same in any two communities, nor 
does it always remain unchanged. The minister, therefore, must 
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grow into a ministerial pattern, adjust himself to the differences 
in this pattern as he changes from parish to parish, and meet 
the many and perplexing personality problems which rise from 
time to time. Since each minister differs from another in ex- 
perience and in personal attitudes, and since each congregation 
reacts differently to each of its pastors, each leaving is a per- 
sonal and unique process. Entering into these processes are 
many factors which function both directly and indirectly. For 
example, former occupations or side lines in college are easily 
resumed. Furthermore, the similarity of the ministry with 
other occupations makes the transition easy. Some have made 
a rather abrupt departure; others have long hesitated, leaving 
and then returning before the final severance; others consider 
themselves still in the ministry although following other pur- 
suits from which they gain a livelihood. Such a claim would 
indicate a distinction between pastorate and ministry, the 
former referring to duties attached to a particular church or 
field, the latter to a field unhampered by ecclesiastical author- 
ity. There are, however, certain reactions growing out of these 
varied experiences that are more or less common to all. For con- 
venience these may be regarded under four heads. 

Larger field for service.—Of the men considered in this study, 
ninety mention a desire for a larger field of service or the lim- 
ited opportunities for professional advancement in the minis- 
try as the principal, or as a prominent, reason for leaving the 
pastorate. It is quite significant that a desire for service was the 
principal reason for their entrance. Some thirty-five seem to 
retain the old so-called altruistic view of service, while the 
others have moved to the more personal consideration. With 
the former, considerable rationalization is evident; and, when 
this is reduced to its final analysis, it becomes self-interest. 
The field of service is larger because they escape a cramped 
behavior pattern. 

In speaking of the attraction to teaching one makes this 
analysis: 
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The meaning of the term, “‘society,”’ began to drift into my thinking. 
The need for sociological study began to be realized. There was some- 
thing about the scope and newness of the field that attracted me. There 
was opportunity for originality there. I felt that we could not only learn 
much that would be inspiring, but, because of the newness of the field, 
would have unlimited opportunity to do something original. Further- 
more, there was still the ethical appeal of ‘‘service.”’ I felt it would be a 
superior means of influence; by reaching the world through the students 
I might teach in sociology courses, I would be coming in contact with 
prospective leaders in their several communities, since college students 
are thus considered after their graduation from college. It had the added 
attraction of offering opportunities for originality of contribution through 
study and research and writing. I gradually came to feel the superiority 
of sociology teaching over the work of the ministry. I also discovered it 
held opportunities for satisfaction that the ministry did not offer. I de- 
cided one could remain fresh in spirit in teaching more than in the minis- 
try. The class of people associated with would be more stimulating in 
sociology teaching. There would be less likelihood that I should get into 
a rut and go through a life of routine activities merely because they offered 
a means of earning a living. I could be more myself without necessarily 
antagonizing those with whom I dealt. 


Often a minister becomes interested in social problems, es- 
pecially those of young people, while the church remains ap- 
athetic. As a result, he becomes convinced that the pastorate 
is not the best place to help solve these. One ex-minister writes: 


The opportunity came to work with young people when I was asked 
to take charge of a group of young Cubans left stranded and running wild 
in a college town where I was pastor... .. When I preached my convic- 
tions as to the uselessness and iniquity of war, my “leading parishioners,” 
meaning the heaviest subscribers to the budget, resented my views. 
When I preached on the street to Saturday night crowds, they told me 
that I was not employed for that purpose. When I brought before the 
church for membership a converted jail-bird who had served his time and 
had come home to “live it down,” they told me that they couldn’t have 
their children associate with such a character. Finally, when I became 
associated with an institution of another denomination in the effort to 
care for a group of homeless stray boys, foreigners at that, it was too 
much. They handed me my resignation... .. The satisfaction that I 
have experienced in teaching young minds even in so juiceless a field as 
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Spanish literature, and in being able to pay my way by that work and be 
free to help weak churches as opportunity might offer, has confirmed me 
in my resolution. 


Another shows the lack of interest in social problems on the 
part of the Missionary Board: ‘Interest in social problems in 
Japan led me to study sociology during my first furlough. I 
planned to return to Japan and teach sociology after my ex- 
tended furlough but the Mission Board did not desire me to 
teach that subject. I therefore drifted into social work and later 
into university teaching.” 

To many of those engaged in the ministry and desiring to 
render service their field became too hampered. ‘“The routine of 
pastoral work—the red tape, the collection, ‘the revivals,’ the 
things one is supposed to emphasize,” after a time, became very 
distasteful to a large number of ex-ministers. 

I came to a definite decision to spend the rest of my life [says an ex- 
minister] in the broad service of the Kingdom of God, as far as possible un- 
restricted and unhampered by the theological controversies and eccle- 
siastical rivalries. Some of the best years of my life, while not wasted, I 
hope, were devoted to ardent and faithful labors within bounds of an 
ecclesiasticism where the kind of things I believed in and came to do best 
were not appreciated. To be specific, to echo what ignorant and often self- 
seeking authorities say, to conform, to be “harmless and insincere”’ has its 
rewards; but to think, to act, to serve the larger interests of the Kingdom 
of God, is to commit the unpardonable sin. For me, away with obscurant- 
ism into the larger light of freedom. 


Inefficient organization and administration—Seeking the 
causes for the limitation placed upon their work, 43 of the group 
traced the source to inefficient organization and administration. 
The same defects, however, do not exist in all denominations 
nor present themselves with equal force in all churches of the 
same denomination. Yet it is of significance to those interested 
in the functioning of organized Christianity that such defects 
occur at all. The phases vigorously attacked are: (1) the nature 
of training received in the seminary, (2) the placement of min- 
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isters, (3) uncertainty of tenure, (4) management of church 
finances, (5) low standards and practices. 

1. It is generally claimed by this group that their training 
has not been sufficient for the demands made upon them. One 
remarks: 

I allowed myself to be a very liberal thinking person. I quit the minis- 
try when I realized that it is an utter impossibility for the average con- 
gregation to be led as far in liberal ideas as it would be necessary for me 
to go. About the same time, I realized that I had not graduated from a 
liberal school but only from one that thought it was liberal. I attended a 
lecture two hours in length by in which he tried to pacify funda- 
mentalists and at the same time prove that Christ was Divine. He cannot 
do either one. I came to a realization that so-called liberals were just as 
dishonest with themselves as fundamentalists. I am in hopes that some 
day there will be a theological seminary in the U.S. that will really allow 
itself to think. 





As regards the curriculum, one declares that the pulpit 
“seemed to be still immersed in fifteenth century theology,” and 
that the seminary curriculum was “‘devoted to non-essentials, 
to eschatological material and to the life of two thousand years 
ago.” 

2. There seems to be much criticism, especially among cer- 
tain denominations, of the methods used in placing ministers. 
Candidating is especially humiliating to many ministers. 
“When I closed my last pastorate,” explains an ex-minister 
somewhat inclined toward altruism, “‘I had no call to any other. 
I declined to compete with other ministers in candidating. I 
knew that there were many ministers equally competent, who 
would be glad to take any church to which I might be called. 
I felt that by leaving the pastorate I could give some needy 
minister my place.” To a man, returning from teaching in a 
foreign denominational college and desiring to do active work in 
the pastorate, the securing of a church proved difficult. 


I had heard so much about a shortage of men in the ministry that on 
my return from —— I made a serious attempt to get a pastorate. Three 
or four student pastorates were available, but I wanted a regular church 
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that would pay about $3,000. I was invited as a candidate to one which 
paid $1,600. A friend presented my name to another church committee 
which informed him that there were sixty applicants ahead of me. I quit 
there and then and decided to keep on teaching. 


3. ‘Tenure of office too uncertain” is a very common reac- 
tion. Advancing age lessens the assurance of securing a pastor- 
ate. “I gave up the ministry,’’ asserts a now successful business 
man, “‘when I was fifty-nine years old because I was told several 
times that I was too old for certain positions. Moreover it 
seemed impossible for me to get a definite call from any direc- 
tion.”” Among those denominations where the tenure is limited, 
there is also dissatisfaction. ““Too expensive to sell, burn, trans- 
port or give away household effects and move every four or six 
years. Made up my mind that the church that calls me will 
have to present an opportunity of service and the prospects of 
a life job.” 

4. Many protest against the meager salary paid and the 
methods employed in securing this amount. A_ high-school 
teacher declares: 


From the viewpoint of finances one cheapens his work by doing it for 
nothing..... I am not a miser but I want enough money to be free 
from financial worry. Let the church guarantee a good beginning salary 
to their young men and no one will be stronger for the ministry as a pro- 
fession than I will be. 


Even more critical is another when he says, ‘‘The church is 
purely pagan in its method of paying its servants. As I see it, 
it is no more Christian in this respect than any commercial or- 
ganization; if as much so as many.” 

5. Of the indictments brought against the church, many are 
directed against low scholastic requirements and the practices 
employed in its administration. A number join in saying that 
“the class of divinity students seems to be far below the classes 
in law, medicine, engineering, and other departments, in mental 
ability.”’ In some schools the ministerial students are called 
“boneheads,” “‘sissies,”’ and other derogatory names. Some of 
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the seminary presidents seem to think that the ministry is 
attracting the mediocre and emotional type of students, while 
the more intellectual young men enter into other professions. 
A seminary president writes: ‘“Too often the young men who 
study for the ministry are inferior in their general abilities, but 
interest in Sunday school work, young people’s societies, re- 
vivals, Y.M.C.A.’s, has given them an urge towards the minis- 
try.” A very significant statement is made by a highly trained 
ex-minister: ‘“There is no protection for the trained minister; 
others with little or no training are being ordained.” 

The low ideals and practices of seminary students and minis- 
ters are a common complaint. One says, ‘‘Some of the ideals of 
the seminary men I consider too cheap and below standards 
I was accustomed to in business life.”” Another was 
shocked when two ministerial students confessed to cheating in the 
preparatory school; when I saw a ministerial student cheat in the final 
examination in college; when I heard students in the seminary call each 
other damned liars and tell each other to go to hell, and learned of the 
number of thievings, and in another seminary when one student was dis- 
missed for forging a check and another for being in the “red light district.” 


Speaking of the ministers whom he has known, one ex- 
minister says: 

There was also the disillusionment as to the pastoral character, in- 
tegrity, and general sincerity of men in the ministry with whom I came 
in contact. I had experiences with men in the ministry which made me 
realize that they were simply in the work because it was an easy way to 
earn money. Others were in it for the pleasure derived from publicity, 
being in a position in which at certain times at least, an audience was 
listening to them. Still others I found simply insincere. 


A former state Sunday-school missionary relates his experience 


with his colleagues. 

One of the men [pastor] has always been a heretic hunter and same 
party through deception led me to speak truly what I believed relative to 
the flood, the atonement, and the second coming, then accused me openly 
as a heretic. I was tried and acquitted by the state board but resigned. 
I can work with any church but not with any ministers who are after their 
brother’s “blood.” 
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From a man twice experienced in the foreign missionary field 
comes the following: 


After I had entered Christian work I soon ran into the politicians and 
discovered that unless a fellow is a natural born politician and an 
under-handed schemer and is willing to play the political game, he will 
never cut any figure in Christian work. I have no politics in my make 
up—I believe in recognizing men for what they are and judging their 
ability on the merits of their performances. So I had a sorry time of it— 
finally got out of church work and began teaching. After a few years I got 
over the effects of that bitter experience to some extent and entered the 
mission school work. But it was the same old story of self-seeking eccle- 


siasticism—only worse. It took me worse because it came this time in 
middle life when I had “‘to see the things I gave my life to broken” and I 
had ‘‘to stoop and build them up with worn out tools.” 


Intellectual reconstruction —Although not specifically stated 
forty ex-ministers imply that intellectual reconstruction with 
the concomitant shift in beliefs has played the major or minor 
role in their decision to leave the ministry. Several declare that, 
while in college, “most of the beliefs that had been instilled into 
me were dispelled into nothingness when I got into psychology, 
philosophy and Bible study.” As a university professor states, 
the person has “‘passed through a period of intellectual recon- 
struction.’’ This intellectual reconstruction, however, has not 
necessarily led the minister away from his initial interests. 
‘“During this period,” explains an ex-minister, “my thinking has 
led me, I trust toward humanity, but away from the church as 
a historical institution. There is no religious denomination 
known to me which I could join.” 

Consideration for family.—Solicitude for one’s family has been 
sufficiently important for twenty to mention it as a cause for 
leaving the ministry. ‘“My wife’s illness,’’ declares a former min- 
ister, “brought us home from China in two years. Should other- 
wise have remained and glad to be there still.” There is also the 
fact that ‘‘my wife is not in robust health, and has been so timid 


that the position of pastor’s wife is very irksome.” Further- 
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more, “‘We cannot see it our duty to leave our children in a 
Home, and there is no opportunity for their education where 
we were stationed.” The relationships connected with parson- 
age life are not conducive to the maintenance of a wholesome 
and pleasant home life. The wife quite frequently resents 
“Church people mixing in the pastor’s home afiairs’’; conse- 
quently, ‘‘the real cause” for leaving the ministry has often- 
times been the ‘‘wife’s repugnance to the work and her desire 
to live an independent life.” This study seems to show that a 
number of men have withdrawn from the ministry because it is 
difficult to rear a family and lead an independent family life 
with constant mobility, with absence of stimulation resulting 
from personal possession, with well-meant but trying efforts of 
Ladies’ Aid in running the parsonage, with the tendency to re- 
gard the different members of the family as models of all the 
supposed virtues. 

It may be assumed that those who have remained in the 
ministry have either adjusted themselves satisfactorily, or else 
have lacked the courage to withdraw. Those who have left the 
active service, judging from their responses, are for the most 
part contented and happy in their new environment. Life is 
now more secure due to an increased and dependable salary. 
Their behavior is no longer predetermined by the rigid pattern 
to which all ministers and their families are expected to con- 
form; hence new and varied experiences may now be enjoyed. 
Natura) relationships may be made reciprocal without the ever 
present tension of subordination on the one hand and super- 
ordination on the other. Recognition is no longer dependent 
upon the special abilities necessary for successful ministerial 
service and the ever changing whims of succeeding congrega- 
tions, but rather upon the capabilities and potentialities of the 
person in an environment so selected as to be friendly to his 
own particular interests. And paradoxical as it may seem, he 


often fully realizes his former ambitions outside the ministry 


as a detached worker. 
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PRESENT PARTICIPATION IV CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


F inding themselves unable or unwilling to cope longer with 
certain situations, this group withdrew from the active pastor- 
ate. While a mimority “‘thank God” that they have no “‘rela- 
tionship whatsoever” with the church, the majority feel that 
they have not “disgraced the cloth nor forsaken the faith” but 
have rather “found a new altar on which to sacrifice, if need be, 
in the interest of helping to free men from soul-binding, or life- 
binding restraints of the unnecessary in so many realms of life, 
as Is prescribed by custom, convention, mores, and habit.’ 
Some of those “continuing in the faith” decline, however, “the 
functions of a minister and do not wish to be addressed or re- 
garded as such so far as its honors go.” Others, as expressed by 
a college president, “consider that I am still in the ‘ministry,’ 
Tha not pastor of a church, Lam Pastor of faculty and students 
in the rea) sense.” 

Disconnected from a parish and dependent upon other pro- 
fessions or occupations for support, a number of these ex- 
ministers serve as laymen or pulpit supply. Twenty-three of the 
number profess neither interest nor participation in any ac- 
tivities connected with the church. As laymen the others, with 
the exception oj fourteen who merely attend church, or Sunday 
school, seem to show an interest by helping finance the church, 
teaching in Sunday school, serving as deacon, trustee, or on 
committees. Thirty-two, however, continued to preach occa- 
sionally. An ex-minister, who thinks that the “main purpose of 
the ministry is to render service,” and that ministers in genera] 
‘feel that their appointed function is to preserve the relics of 
the past,” devotes a large portion of his time to working out 
courses of study for Sunday-school and week-day instruction. 
He has occupied ‘every position in his church except minister 
and janitor.” Another is a “Baptist, teaching in a Reformed 
College,preaching quite frequently in a Presbyterian Church—a 
little trick of chance showing how a teacher’s influence (perhaps 
more than a minister’s) may overstep denominational lines.” 








EX-MINISTERS AND THE MINISTRY II5 


Of the group studied only eight confess either a desire or in- 


tention to return to the active pastorate, and these only under 


certain conditions. “Personally,” says one, “I like the work and 


would be glad to be back in it, but 1 must confess that observa- 


tions of conditions from the outside by one who has been an 
insider are not conducive to optimism.”’ On the other hand, 


there are those who confess a definite desire not to return. 


“While ] made no abrupt change in passing trom pastoral to 


educationa) work, being constantly called upon to help out in 


church school work, while still a pastor; yet [ would not con- 


sider for 4 moment returning to the regular pastorate.” 


In conclusion, we might say, the study seems to show that a 


group of highly trained men entered the ministry, but for vari- 
ous reasons withdrew; that it is the best trained men rather than 


the poorly trained who are withdrawing; that it is mainly the 


mediocre and emotiona) type of young men who are entering 
and remaining in the ministry today; and that the non-progres- 
sive attitudes of the church group are causing this condition. 
A Jarge number hold to a personal religion, but many do not be- 
lieve in institutionalized religion. Many continue to participate 
in religious activities. It should be remembered, however, that 
there is evinced a considerable amount oi rationajization and 


compensation for leaving the ministry. [€ is also evident that 


many continue to participate in religions activities, because not 


to do so would imperil their positions or retard them in their 


professional or occupational advancement. 
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THE EARLY INHABITANTS OF MESOPOTAMIA 

The biblical story of the tower of Babel, naive though it may be in its 
explanation of the origin of languages, still reposes on some background of 
truth. Through it we can see the great astonishment of the writer when 
confronted by the bewildering number of tongues spoken in and around 
the city of Babylon. 

What he did not know was that the unfinished temple tower had noth- 
‘ ing to do with this. Many centuries before, exactly the same conditions 
had prevailed. Modern students have been hardly less bewildered at the 
great mixture of peoples and races that had come to settle in the fertile 
Mesopotamian plains. Who were its original inhabitants? If not indige- 
nous, where did they come from? Did the great civilization which flour- 
ished in Shumer develop there, or is it an offshoot of some other great 
civilization? 

In his book' Professor Speiser attempts to answer some of these ques- 
tions, though fully aware of the many pitfalls that lie in his way. But the 
problem had to be faced, and we are grateful to Speiser for not having 
been discouraged by the obstacles that confronted him. 

There are different means of approach to the solution of a task of this 
kind, but all of them are fraught with difficulties and may lead to imper- 
fect results. Anthropologists will attack the problem by carefully measur- 
ing skeletal remains; archaeologists will study pottery and objects, en- 
deavoring to find relationships in customs and art; philologists will com- 
pare words and grammatical constructions. Speiser’s approach is mainly 
philological. 

Through his study, the details of which cannot be here followed, he 
has endeavored to show that the entire highland between Anatolia and 
Elam was, in very ancient time, under the influence of two related civiliza- 
tions which are represented by the First and Second Cultures of Susa. 
The ancient inhabitants were neither Semites nor Sumerians, and not 
even related to the Indo-Europeans. For this group, which cannot be 
easily placed in the well-known divisions, Speiser revives the name of 
Japhethites. I do not know whether biblical scholars will be willing to 

* Mesopotamian Origins. The Basic Population of the Near East. By Ephraim A. 
Speiser. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. xiii+-198 pages. $3.00. 
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adopt this term, especially because in popular practice Japheth had come 
to be regarded as the father of the modern Indo-Europeans, who now will 
become orphans, since they cannot be united in any possible way with the 
sons of Shem and Ham. 

Perhaps it might have been better to leave Noah and his children in 
peace and try to coin some new term that would not necessarily preclude 
some other designation for the other groups. But this is secondary, and 
we ought to be very thankful to Speiser for his brilliant contribution 
which, even though it may have to be modified in some of its conclusions 
as our knowledge increases, still represents a successful endeavor to shed 
some light on one of the most difficult questions in history. 


EDWARD CHIERA 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


EARLY ISRAEL 


This is the first volume? of the second section of a series on the evolution 
of humanity which is now in the course of preparation under the direction 
of M. Henri Berr, who contributes to this work an interesting Preface. 
The general theme of the section is the origins of Christianity and the 
moral crisis of the ancient world. 

The scholarship of Professor Lods, were it not already well known, 
would be amply attested by his achievements in this volume, although 
one would have liked to have found, both in the text and the footnotes, 
greater evidence of acquaintance with the works of American scholars in 
his field. 

The conception and plan of the work commands the reader’s favorable 
attention immediately because of the author’s recognition that the 
spiritual force which Israel has exercised on the human evolution can only 
be appreicated through a study of the environment in which it lived its 
actual life. In the three parts into which the volume is divided the author 
sets out to show what life in Canaan was like before the Hebrews came 
into it, how the Hebrews lived before their intrusion into the new environ- 
ment, and, finally, what was the result, in terms of social personality, of 
the experiment. It is most refreshing to find, in a contribution to a his- 
torical series, the frank declaration that, in so far as Israel is concerned, 
its religion “constitutes the supreme object of the historian” (p. 1). That 
is a statement which applies with equal appositeness to the history of all 
ancient peoples so long as history is understood as the exposition of a life- 

' Israel—des origines au milieu du VIII¢ siécle. By Adolphe Lods. Paris: La Renais- 
sance du Livre, 1930. 596 pages. Fr. 40. 
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process. In the ancient world the religious key will unlock as many doors 
as the political or the economic key. 

Though the volume is a work of genuine scholarship, presenting an ad- 
mirable organization of the materials at the author’s command, it will 
nevertheless, one fears, prove disappointing to the student of religion be- 
cause of its almost complete omission of the study of religion from the 
standpoint of the human quest for a better life. Here one finds a satisfac- 
tory command of archaeological source material on the cult, and a careful 
study of the world-view from the usual theological standpoint. But no 
systematic attempt is made to set forth the human sense of values which 
motivates and controls the whole process. This is all the more disappoint- 
ing because Professor Lods himself recognizes that, even for the pre- 
Israelite period in Canaan, materials for such a study can be derived from 
the religious texts of the peoples of the great neighboring valleys as well 
as from the text of the Old Testament itself which conserves many echoes 
of the religious aspirations of Israel’s predecessors. 

One result of this defect in the approach is a certain failure in the 
effectiveness of the presentation of the prophetic reaction to the environ- 
ment. It can hardly be doubted, for example, that the religion of the 
masses and classes in Israel organized itself around the concept of fertility 
to a very much greater extent than this volume indicates. When this is not 
recognized, the understanding of the significance of the prophetic struggle 
against conformity to the prevailing environment is very much diminished 
and the real origins of their moral idealism are to some extent obscured. 

Yet no man can write the perfect book. One is thankful that there is 
still work to do while offering to Professor Lods sincere felicitations on his 
very substantial contribution to the study of the religion of Israel through 


a scientific methodology. 
W. C. GraHAm 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


BABYLONIAN ARAMAIC EXPLAINED IN HEBREW 


Dr. Levias, while professor at the Hebrew Union College, wrote 
A Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom Contained in the Babylonian Talmud 
(Cincinnati: Bloch Publishing Co., 1900). The book was the first com- 
plete scientific analysis of the language of Talmudic Aramaic. Now Dr. 
Levias returns to his labors of thirty years ago and publishes the present 
work.? 

Inasmuch as the Babylonian of the Talmud is the same as the Babyloni- 


*A Grammar of Babylonian Aramaic. By Caspar Levias. New York: Alexander 
Kohut Memorial Foundation, 1930. 394 pages. $3.50. 
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an spoken in Northern Babylon for centuries, by Jew and Gentile, the work 
is as important for the deciphering of the charms, oaths, and spells re- 
covered by archeologists, as it is for the study of the Babylonian tongue 
preserved in the Talmud itself. 

The present book is written in Hebrew, the older one was English. 
This difference is in itself significant of the vast development of modern 
Hebrew as a language in which modern scientific terminology can be ex- 
pressed. Of course, such development is consciously furthered by the 
writers of scientific books, inasmuch as they must coin new Hebrew words 
in place of those of Latin and Greek roots previously coined by preceding 
scholars. Dr. Levias, at the end of his book, gives a list of fifty-five 
Hebrew words which he was compelled to coin in order to be able to write 
this book in Hebrew. Many of these words will undoubtedly become nat- 
uralized into general Hebrew usage, as for example, “Gizaron’” for ety- 
mology, “‘Hibaron” for phonetics, and “‘kolli” for diphthong. 

Besides enriching Hebrew technical vocabularly, the book itself is in- 
dicative of the fact that Hebrew is rapidly taking its place with German 
and English as the language of the Wissenschaft des Judenthums. 

The work treats the subject thoroughly, dealing with the relation of 
Babylonian Aramaic to the other Semitic languages, the script, the vow- 
els, the consonants, the verbs, the noun, and the other parts of speech. 
It is a complete grammar. 

The book is handsomely printed and is a credit to the Kohut Founda- 
tion which has provided for its publication and to which Jewish scholar- 


ship is already so greatly indebted. 
SoLoMON B. FREEHOF 


CuIcaAGo, ILLINOIS 


JESUS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Meinhold has treated one of the most neglected problems of this self- 
sufficient age with keen insight and a sound philosophical background.' 
What shall we do with the Old Testament? The preacher and the religious 
leader must know it in the language in which it was written. This is the 
verdict of Meinhold. He scores the superficial philosophies of Aryan 
superiority which pretend to be Christian and neglect the Judean back- 
ground of Christianity, attempting to go back to a non-Semitic Christ. 
The Christian religion cannot be German or Nordic, although modern 
theologies which consist chiefly in the appeal to the experience of a living 
Jesus try to achieve such a Christianity. One way of escaping the dan- 


* Das Alte Testament und evangelisches Christentum. By Johannes Meinhold. Giessen: 
Tépelmann, 1931. 147 pages. Bound M. 6.00; unbound M. 4.80. 
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gers of our nationalistic deities is the recognition of the historical back- 
ground of our religion. 

Without the Old Testament Jesus cannot be understood or known. 
The god of the Old Testament is an integral part of the God of the New 
Testament. Meinhold is not blind to the problems presented to the 
theologian by the Old Testament. With a ready pen and surprising thor- 
oughness he describes the history of the Old Testament text and the for- 
mation of the canon. He skilfully sketches the religious conceptions of 
the Hebrews with true historical perspective. He concludes that the Old 
Testament is a record of revealed religion. Even as Jesus came into a 
greater knowledge of God through the Old Testament, so must we. “And 
so we can find the God and Father of our Lord Jesus in the Old Testament 
when we read it with a Christlike eye.”” I may add that recent research 
concerning the nature of the popular cult of Israel proves that Meinhold 
is right at this point. 

This is a book which the modern minister should read, ponder over, 


and act upon. 
WILtiAmM C. GRAHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


JEWISH MODERNISM 


In 1920 Rabbi Emil G. Hirsch said in a public address: “Ten more 
years and there will be no difference between Reform Judaism and liberal 
Christianity.” If one were to judge only from the contents of this book! 
by an outstanding leader of American Judaism that prophecy has been 
fulfilled. There is the same leaning toward social idealism, the same funda- 
mentals of belief, the same shadowy God, and the same inhibitions in 
regard to naturalism and science. But there is also one great difference. 
Rabbi Silver has treated Christianity with greater understanding and 
sympathy than the Christian liberal is accustomed to show toward 
Judaism. 

The book is a collection of addresses threaded upon the theme of social 
idealism. They deal with social justice, social service, world peace, de- 
mocracy, the home, education, and the way religion is related to these and 
to science. It would be entirely misleading to interpret the Judaism of 
the author by means of these essays from which it has been rigorously 
excluded, but they may be taken as an illustration of what religion means 
today in Jewish Modernism. 

The most interesting thing to the historian is the vast difference be- 

* Religion in a Changing World. By Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. New York: Richard 
R. Smith, Inc. 1930. 204 pages. $2.00. 
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tween religion as here expounded and the Judaism of the tortured cen- 
turies of Israel’s sojourn among the nations. This new Judaism has taken 
on the Christian pattern. Instead of being a code of living which made a 
synthesis of all social activities, religion is something above and apart 
from politics, morality, and social institutions—an idealism, a dynamic, 
a belief, “the voice of eternal spiritual truth, irrefutable and invincible.”’ 
The ills of the church pattern have infected Judaism in the modern age. 

The author speaks the language of the Christian Modernists in his 
fundamentalism and in his treatment of the relation between religion and 
science. ‘“The conflict between science and religion is more apparent than 
real. There is no fundamental issue between them.” ‘There is not a 
single scientific fact which has undermined a single religious truth.” 
“In a mechanistic and impersonal world there is no place for ideals.” 
“Religion is not a science but an art.” ‘“The need of God is as real a need 
in human life as the need of food.”” This is the mood of Modernism and 
very familiar. But all these statements are grounded in wish, not in 
factual knowledge. They are the result of refusal to allow the fundamen- 
tals of faith to face the fires of science. The religious sciences have amply 
demonstrated that faith in God is not a universal human attitude. Social 
science has shown that ideals are integral elements in the social level of our 
planetary development irrespective of world views or theologies. They 
are grounded in desire and not in thought. Moreover, the natural, social, 
and religious sciences take as their domain all the facts of nature, of his- 
tory, and of human experience. By what authority does religion deliver 
truth excluded from these realms? Is it by revelation or by special apos- 
tolic endowment or from some source of esoteric knowledge hidden from 
ordinary men? Orthodoxy would answer in a vigorous affirmative; Mod- 
ernism hesitates and yet asserts as though it had affirmed. This is the 
source of the timidity of Modernists in the presence of science which finds 
outlet in defiance of it. From this comes also the obscurantism of words 
that are eloquent and lovely as abstractions but vanish as vapor when one 
seeks a concrete meaning. Rabbi Silver is, however, much more frank 
and more fundamentalist than most Modernists. He says: “Religion is 
called upon to sponsor agnosticism and atheism to turn from faith to 
sociology. It must refuse. It must hold to God.” Yet it is necessary to 
remember that by the unfortunate failure of religious authorities such 
faith is an option grounded in agnosticism. It can exert no compulsion 
upon the modern mind and may offer little comfort to our bewildered age. 

The world is changing; Will religion change? ‘Religion is a summary 
of the basic spiritual interests and needs of all ages. It is concerned with 
what is timeless and fundamental in human experience. It cannot be ex- 
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pected to adjust itself to the shifting moods of every epoch. It should 
not.” This seems to say that since the world is changing, for the world’s 
sake religion should remain unchanged. But it is and has always been 
impossible for a living religion to remain unchanged in a changing world. 
Religions remain unchanged only when they have lost touch with life. 
Religions frozen in creeds or in the form of abstract ideals may remain 
unchanged for ages but only because they have no practical meaning. 
The vitality of a religion may be tested by its capacity of adjustment 
to the changing needs of succeeding epochs. In spite of what Rabbi 
Silver says about his religion, his social idealism is practical, challenging, 
and inspiring. Here he touches the vital issues of our age. 


A. Eustace HAypon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ALLEGED SUPPLEMENTARY GOSPELS 


The search ior more information about the historical Jesus of Nazareth 
is a worthy one. Any genuine contribution to our knowledge will be wel- 
comed both by historical scholars and by those whose interest in Jesus is 
altogether religious. But as many fine things are exploited by imitators 
so, urged by mixed motives, the charlatan, the seeker for publicity, and 
the searcher for documentary authority have been busy in this field. 

For a considerable time, but with increasing frequency in recent years, 
specialists in the New Testament field have been questioned by theological 
students and lay inquirers alike as to the authenticity and value of certain 
alleged discoveries in early Christian literature. Sometimes these docu- 
ments have occasioned genuine distress. It is, therefore, opportune that 
an expert in early Christian literature should investigate the documents 
that are paraded so blatantly by their sponsors. 

The volume’ before us deals with eight of these literary claimants: 
namely, The Unknown Life of Jesus Christ (based on an alleged Tibetan 
lost Life of Saint Issa, Best of the Sons of Men); The Aquarian Gospel; 
The Crucifixion of Jesus, by an Eye-Witness; the notorious Archko Vol- 
ume; The Confessions of Pontius Pilate; The Letter of Benan; The Twenty- 
ninth Chapter of Acts; The Letter of Jesus Christ, There is brief mention of 
a number of other documents similarly motivated. 

Professor Goodspeed has done much painstaking investigation of the 
origins of these documents and has interrogated their contents by means 


of the scholarly application of historical principles. Some are shown to be 
insolent impostures, others have a slightly less reprehensible character. 


1 Strange New Gospels. By Edgar Johnson Goodspeed. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1931. xi-Itr pages. $2.00, 
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The impossibility of the claims made for these documents is mercilessly 
disclosed. The author has surely laid these ghosts and has rendered a 
signal service to those who were not able to detect the spurious character 
of the documents themselves. The volume is not large but there is much 
in it. It will well repay reading and will be welcomed by specialist and 


public alike. 
ERNEST W. PARSONS 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL 

The volume! here reviewed will doubtless prove a useful book. The 
motive behind the work, namely, to have a “‘part in helping the Gospel to 
take its rightful place in Christian experience to-day,” is commendable. 
Other works, however, have been finely motivated without being useful. 
But this discussion adds to its actuating desire a scholarship that is ad- 
mirable and a subject that is important. For whatever views may be held 
on the many critical questions that focus on the Fourth Gospel this is sure- 
ly true, that it is one of the greatest and most vital of the literary inter- 
pretations of the significance of Jesus for religious experience. It has, 
however, during the history of its use, been sorely tortured by creedal in- 
vasions and by harmonistic attempts to fit it to the procrustean bed of 
Jewish-Christian apocalyptic. The place which it has occupied in Chris- 
tian appreciation, in spite of these handicaps, is testimony to its real 
greatness. 

Mrs. Lyman faces frankly the historical and religious problems of the 
document and interprets the Gospel in the light of its socio-religious 
origins and purposes. The value of her book lies not so much in a contri- 
bution of something new, for there is comparatively little here that can 
rightly be called new, but in the presentation of matters that were largely 
confined to the knowledge of specialists in so simple, clear, and frank a way 
that the untechnical reader may understand. Persons disturbed by ques- 
tionings as to the historical] accuracy of the picture of Jesus which the 
Gospel presents will appreciate the candor and sympathy of the dis- 
cussion. 

Much has been attempted in small compass and only a considerable 
mastery of the material could enable a writer to come as near to realiza- 
tion of purpose as the author has. Because of the purpose and the size of 
the book some questions important to scholarship have been omitted, but 
few essential matters have been overlooked. Persons who desire the 
Fourth Gospel to be normative today for creed and Christology will not 

*The Fourth Gospel and the Life of To-Day. By Mary Ely Lyman. New York: 
Macmillan, 1931. vilit+-1s6 pages. $1.50. 
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think highly of the book. Those who wish to learn something of the his- 


torical origin, the literary art, and the religious meaning of the document 
will find in the volume a valuable guide. 
Ernest W. Parsons 
CoOLGATE-ROCHESTER Divinity SCHOOL 


A STUDY OF CALYIN’S ETHICS 

To investigate the ethics of Calvin is to mine a rich vein, and, with the 
exception of Doumergue, no one has dug so much ore there as Miss Hark- 
ness in this valuable work.’ Since Weber’s deservedly famous treatise on 
the Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism (xgo4—s), many writers 
have assumed that Calvin’s ethical teachings were already known to ovr 
generation. In this connection Weber has been cited and quoted ad 
nauseam, yet Miss Harkness points out with absolute trothialness that 
“his essay reveals no first hand acquaintance with Calvin.’ The English 
Puritan writings on which he drew offer, after a}, a poor index of the ideas 
of the Reformer; and the contents of this book will come as a revelation 
{0 al} who have not been an the habit of consulting Calvin’s own works. 

Part 1, in three chapters, unfolds the story of Calvin’s hie. The first is 
the weakest chapter in the book, and Calvin students may neglect it. His 
studies are passed over with disproportiona) brevity and with no realiza- 
tion of the influence of humanism and stoicism in the formation of his 
ethics. But his figure grows in clarity and impressiveness with the suc- 
ceeding chapters of this section, and despite the harshness of his public 
discipline the author is evidently captivated by the nobility and heroism 
of his nature and the intensity of his devoted labors. The “almost fem- 
inine gentleness which he displayed in many of his parish relationships” is 
also brought to light. “It was not unusual for him to stop on the street in 
the midst of weighty matters and give a schoolboy a friendly pat and an 
encouraging word.” 

The theological basis of Calvin's ethics is examined in Part 1) which 
bears the title “The Calvinistic Conscience and Man’s Duty to God.” 
The treatment here is of unquestionable fairness but is not always very 


happy or profound. The statement, even though made with qualifica- 


tions, that Calvin was a Fundamentalist, is not a discerning judgment. 
Possibly Miss Harkness has not observed or reflected on such passages as 


Lustitutes (1559) IT, it, 15, where Calvin, discussing the lessons to be 
learned irom ‘‘profane”’ writers, says: “‘If we hold that the spirit of God 


Is the sole fount of truth, we shall neither refuse nar despise the truth it 
* Sohn Calvin—The Man ond His Esbics, By Georgia Barkness. New York: Holt, 
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ses, wherever it appear (verifotem ipsam... . ubicumgue apparebit), wn- 


less we wish to be contemptuous toward the Spirit of God.’ However 
rigid his doctrine of Scripture, the tag “Fundamentalist” implies a psy- 
chology iar different from his. His humanism freed him from the escha- 
tologica) fanaticism of the Fundamentalists, and imparted a strain ol 
jiberalism which, though recognized elsewhere in the book, seems at this 
point to have been overlooked. 

-art III, on ““The Calvinistic Conscience and Man’s Duty to Man,” 
contains the chief contribution of the book. We have here the first de- 
tailed exposition in English of the social teaching of Calvin, and there is 
nothing quite comparable to it in any language. Much of the material 
cited has a bearing on questions in social ethics which are as much in dis- 
cussion today as in Calvin’s time. The treatment of his ethics of business 
will be specially useful to the student who has followed the confusions of 
O’Brien or been misled by Weber’s oversimplification. Miss Harkness, 


however, sike Weber, places exaggerated stress on the “isolation” of the 
soul in Calvinism. The reader of Calvin will regret her failure to Mink his 
socia) ethics not mere)y with his doctrine o} the glory of God, but with 


his concept of the communion of saints. For Calvin, right social behavior 


was an extension of the mutua service of the members of the communto 


sanctorum. YAience his principle, unnoticed by Miss Harkness: ““Everyone 
should consider that he owes himself to his neighbors, and that the only 
limit of his beneficence is the failure of his means” (J7st., III, vii, 7). Ti 
we are to pass from his doctrine of God to his ethics we shall do well to go 
by way of his doctrine of the church. So long as this element is over- 
looked we shall not get to the heart of Calvin’s social teachings. 

The political teachings of Calvin, and their influence upon later 
thought and politics, are discerningly discussed; but the description of 
Knox as an arch-Calvinist in politics is erroneous. Knox acquired his 
political ideas from his Scottish predecessors and from his own intense 
reactions to the misrule of queens in Scotland and England. If Calvin de- 
clined to support Kmnox’s political radicalism it should be recognized that 


he had not engendered it. 


Yhe author claims to have “‘combed the fifty-nine volumes of the 


Caleini Opera.” This was a hard task, and if the reviewer is obliged to 


state that some matters worth notice have escaped the “‘comb,”’ he can 


express only his sincerest praise for the book as a whole. It 1s one that the 
student of Calvin wil) in the future have to reckon with, and represents the 


results of a fair-minded and penetrating investigation of a field in which 
too little worth-while work has been done. 
foun T. McNett 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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THE CZECHOSLOVAK CHURCH 


The Czechoslovak church is the most important among the post-war 
non-Protestant communions organized in Czechoslovakia. It originated 
as a revolt against the Roman Catholic church, from which it at first drew 
most of its clerical and lay adherents. Thoroughly modernist in theology, 
national and ethical in spirit, it organized itself without any reference to 
the doctrine of “the apostolic succession,” although it retained episcopal 
nomenclature. 

The volume under consideration’ is a sociological study of the causes 
operative in effecting the transfer from the Roman Catholic or other 
churches to the Czechoslovak communion. It was conducted on the basis 
of a questionnaire which in turn was carefully studied from various points 
of view. The result is very illuminating, and affords insight into the 
motives which actuated the mass movement away from the Roman 
church. The work is an important contribution to the study of this prom- 
ising religious group. For the wider public, it would have been better had 
the preliminary historical survey of the movement been considerably 


expanded. 
- MATTHEW SPINKA 


CuicacGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


A HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM 


In this new side-light to the story of the Wesleyan movement? Dr. Lee 
has traced the principal expressions of “enthusiasm” from the time of the 
Hebrew prophets forward, not neglecting the ancient Greek ideas which 
found their way into the stream of Christian thinking. Large place is 
given to the pietistic and enthusiastic movements of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries. In his appraisal of early Methodist belief in 
direct divine guidance and inspiration the author gives special attention 
to thought-currents as such, rather than to the life-interests and environ- 
mental pressures determining or altering these currents. The study is for 
the most part limited to a consideration of the backgrounds of Methodist 
enthusiasm, and is therefore not intended as a full explanation of the 
Wesleyan movement as a whole. 

We have here, then, the tracing of the history of a religious idea, to- 
gether with associated practices. Alterations in the usage of the term 
“enthusiasm” are fully noted by the author who points out that, as the 
label was gradually extended to include various hyper-democratic re- 

* Za lepsi cirkvt. By F. M. Hnik. Praha: Tiskové a nakladatelské druzstvo cirkve 
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ligious theories and activities, the Methodists became generally known as 
composing an enthusiastic sect, their puritanical ban on pleasures, pecul- 
iar congregational singing and shouting, and passionate, “‘Spirit-led”’ lay- 
preaching being very distasteful to guardians of the established order. 
Dr. Lee seems to feel that Wesley prevented such fanatical outbreaks as 
characterized other enthusiastic sects by his highly efficient organization 
of his followers into ‘‘classes” and ‘‘societies” and by his rigid personal 
supervision over all details of the work. 

Very little may be said in adverse criticism of this admirable study. It 
may be suggested that perhaps not enough space is given to the social 
situation that determined the choice of enthusiastic ideas and practices, 
and too much to the genetic relationship between earlier and later ex- 
pressions of these ideas; this, however, is a matter of interpretation. The 
work would seem to be very complete within its set limits, well organized, 
adequately annotated, and obviously based on a wide reference to primary 
as well as secondary sources. There are many quotations, some of them 
rather lengthy, yet of interest to the student. Dr. Lee writes in an attrac- 
tive style characterized by many happy expressions. The chapters are 
briefly summarized, the closing one ending with an interpretative conclu- 
sion to the study as a whole. This little volume will be found of most 
value and interest to scholars, ministers, theologians, and especially to 
members of that numerous company whose traditions reach back ulti- 
mately to Wesleyan sources. There is here some very suggestive material 
for the use of all students in general who may wish to relate the Methodist 
movement more intimately and significantly to the life of its time. 

MERRILL E. GAppIs 
CENTRAL COLLEGE 
FAYETTE, MIssoURI 


NEWMAN AND MODERN CHRISTIANITY 

Of the making of books about Newman there seems to be no end. And 
there is ample reason why it should be so. The fascination of his life, re- 
mote, secluded, yet dramatic, and with its note of tragedy. The allure of 
his subtle, elusive personality. The power of his preaching and the charm 
of his literary style. The frank self-revelation of his spiritual pilgrimage 
in the A pologia, one of the world’s classics in the literature of conversion. 
The influence of his thought on two great communions and beyond. The 
Anglo-Catholic revival is one of the most significant currents in modern 
Christian history, and of that revival Newman was the guiding genius in 
its earlier stages. The Development of Doctrine has been accounted, and 
probably with justice, one of the roots of Roman-Catholic modernism. 
Today Newman is seemingly more honored by the Anglican church which 
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he deserted than by the Roman church which received him but did not 
know what to do with him and never ceased to distrust him. 

Dr. Atkins’ Lifet will occupy a high place in the literature of Newman. 
It is very pleasant reading, with vivacity of style and a ripe sageness of 
observation. It rests upon independent study of Newman’s writings, rein- 
forced by previous biographies and interpretations. After Wilfrid Ward’s 
great work one may hardly expect much additional factual matter. But 
in the last three of his ten chapters Dr. Atkins develops an illuminating 
interpretation of Newman as preacher and poet, as thinker and theolo- 
gian, and as an abiding force in modern Christianity. 

The author’s key to the “mystery of Newman” (to use Bremond’s 
phrase) is perhaps to be found in the sentence: ‘‘He was one of the last of 
the great believers.”” The epoch-making events of his day he ignored 
when he did not hate them as part of the liberalism he feared. He lived 
in a world remote from contemporary realities—or rather, in two worlds; 
one the vanished age of the Fathers, the other a transcendent, ethereal 
world of his own visions and intuitions. Newman seems in a sense pre- 
destined to Catholicism, reared though he was in the atmosphere of Evan- 
gelicalism. His emotional nature lived in the realm of the supernatural; 
his self-distrusting reason demanded the sure support of external authority. 

It is inadequate to say that the storm over Tract Ninety drove Newman 
to Rome. Of course his sensitive spirit flinched before bitter antagonism. 
But the explanation lies deeper. So long as Newman held antiquity to be 
the primary note of Catholicism he was able to remain within the Church 
of England. When he made universality central he was driven Romeward 
by his own rigorous logic. 

Dr. Atkins more than suggests that Newman would be little mentioned 
today had not the accidental circumstance of Kingsley’s attack on his 
straightforwardness provoked that mixture of clarity and cloudiness, the 
Apologia, And though Newman’s was a “‘creative”’ life, the observation 


is in a large measure just. 
8 J Percy V. Norwoop 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


THE VIRGINIA REVIVAL 


This excellent study’ fills a gap in the history of American Christianity 
which has never before been adequately understood. Until a few years 
ago the ‘Great Awakening” was considered as primarily a New England 

* Life of Cardinal Newman. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. New York: Harper & Bros., 
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movement, with perhaps a middle colony extension. The great impor- 
tance of the middle colony revival under the Tennents and the graduates 
of the “Log College,” apart from its New England connections, was 
brought to our attention in C. H. Maxson, Great Awakening in the Middle 
Colonies, published in 1920 (University of Chicago Press). What Maxson 
did for the middle colony revival Gewehr has done even more adequately 
for the Virginia and North Carolina revival. 

Mr. Gewehrhas found that there were three distinct revival movements 
in Virginia and North Carolina. The first was a Presbyterian awakening 
called the “Hanover revival,” since it centered in Hanover County, Vir- 
ginia. In this region the ground had been prepared for the Presbyterian 
revivalists by several devout laymen who began to talk religion among 
their neighbors and interest them in the reading of religious books. Pres- 
byterian evangelists from New Jersey discovered these interested groups 
and soon congregations were established, and, in 1748, Samuel Davies and 
John Rogers were sent by the New York Synod to take charge of the 
growing work. Hanover Presbytery was soon formed and throughout 
central Virginia, and in the Great Valley, Presbyterians soon became a 
religious factor of great and growing influence. 

A second phase of the Virginia revival was that carried on by the 
Baptists. The first Baptist evangelists in the southern colonies—Daniel 
Marshall and Shubal Stearns—were the product of the New England 
awakening and came first to Virginia and then to North Carolina where 
a movement was begun among the lower economic classes which has been 
described as the greatest revival in the history of the Baptist denomina- 
tion. A third phase of the Virginia revival was the Methodist, which 
began just at the opening of the Revolution while the Methodists were 
still considered a part of the Anglican body. This Methodist movement 
was made possible because of the work of an outstanding evangelical An- 
glican, Devereaux Jarratt, who was himself a product of the Presbyterian 
awakening. 

The rapid rise of these three dissenting bodies in Virginia, just previous 
to the winning of independence, had large political, social, and educational 
significance. There was thus created well-organized and vocal bodies which 
were soon to take an active part in the struggle for the separation of church 
and state and were to be the largest factors in the coming social revolution. 

The kinds of sources upon which this study is based have been little 
used and less understood by the average American historian. And Mr. 
Gewehr’s work is an excellent illustration of what might be expected when 
adequate attention is given to such materials. 

WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
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FUNDAMENTALISM EXPLAINED 

Doctors’ dissertations do not often make important books, though 
important books are often based on the findings from the researches of 
doctoral candidates. Mr. Cole’s History of Fundamentalism is a welcome 
exception to the usual type of doctors’ theses, not necessarily because it is 
an exceptional piece of research, but because it deals with a subject of great 
present-day interest and importance in a most readable and interesting 
manner. To be utterly fair in dealing with such a controversial theme as 
recent fundamentalism the writer must possess to a high degree that rare 
quality we call historical-mindedness, and it is with this quality of mind 
that Mr. Cole has approached his difficult task. 

The discussion is divided into four parts: the first dealing with 
historical background is gathered under such chapter-headings as: ‘“The 
Social Pattern of Inherited Christianity”; the “Impact of Secularism upon 
Christianity”; “Conservative Reaction to Liberal Christianity”; and 
“The Rise of Fundamentalism.” Part II is a discussion of the rise of 
fundamentalist parties in five of the larger religious bodies of the United 
States—the Northern Baptist Convention, the Presbyterian, the Dis- 
ciple, the Methodist Episcopal, and the Protestant Episcopal churches. 
The author was under the necessity, no doubt, of somehow limiting his 
subject, which has led him to omit any reference to influences exerted by 
the numerous smaller churches, especially the holiness and pentecostal 
bodies which became so numerous from about 1880 onward. It cannot be 
said, therefore, that Mr. Cole’s is an exhaustive study, but perhaps he 
has served his purpose best because of the limits he has placed for himself. 
Certainly such limitations lead to greater clarity of treatment. 

Part III treats in five excellent chapters the conflict as it was carried on 
outside the churches through such organizations as the Christian Funda- 
mental League, through reactionary publications, and in the so-called 
Bible schools and other fundamentalist bureaus, conferences, founda- 
tions, and associations. And in this connection it might not be out of 
place to suggest that at least one chapter on the activities and organiza- 
tions of modernists would have supplied a body of information both inter- 
esting and clarifying. 

In the concluding chapter the author attempts a summarization of his 
findings, and concludes with the statement that the church has not yet 
recovered “‘either spiritual poise or clarity of vision,” but that Christi- 
anity will reassert its power only when “the fine sense of loyalty that in- 
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spired conservatives” and the pioneering spirit of the liberals are harmo- 
nized to form a true Christlike leadership. 

Mr. Cole has rendered a real service to the church at large in giving us 
this careful and objective study of perhaps the most important religious 


movement in America in this generation. 
WILLIAM WARREN SWEET 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


Custom does not stale Nietzsche. Not long ago in Germany the re- 
viewer was helping to introduce his son to the prose magnificence of 
Zarathustra. We read in turns page after page out loud. The glow and 
vitality of the phrases were arresting. Here was a man who felt and 
thought at one and the same time. 

It is usual to speak of Nietzsche as a poet-philosopher. He was not 
quite the technical philosopher, and yet he was more than the ordinary 
technical Fachmann. In this respect he is often compared to Emerson 
who, as is known, influenced him. He responded to the world passion- 
ately as it made its impact upon him. And he responded in the light of 
ideas and human problems. 

My respect for the late George Burman Foster increased as I read this 
little book of some two hundred and fifty pages. I remembered that it 
was written during the war when so much was said against Nietzsche by 
our patriots and that it was written by one who held Christian ethics in 
high respect. And yet here we have a sympathetic treatment though 
it is acknowledged that ‘‘Since Voltaire and Feuerbach, religion, and es- 
pecially Christianity, has had no opponent so sharp and inexorable as 
Nietzsche, although himself a profoundly religious man in his own way.” 

I judge that Foster was unable to give the manuscript a final revision 
for it is somewhat formal and pedestrian in places. Yet it is systematic 
and thoroughly scholarly. I have found no place where I found myself in 
marked disagreement with his interpretation. And I certainly found a 
renewal of my interest in the subject of the book growing within me. 
After all, philosophy must climax in an interpretation of human life and 
its most significant direction. 

The Table of Contents reveals the systematic character of the book. 
We read in succession about Nietzsche’s life, his relations with Wagner, 
his conversion to the doctrines of Schopenhauer, his adoption of a voli- 
tional optimism as against pessimism or defeatism, his positivism, his 

Friedrich Nietzsche. By G. B. Foster. Edited by C. W. Reese. New York: Mac- 
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adoption of the ideal of the superman as a final goal. The teaching of 
Nietzsche with respect to the state, to militarism, to democracy, to art, 
to science, to skepticism, to religion, to atheism, is taken up in consider- 
able detail with liberal quotations to illustrate the points made. One gets 
a sense of a vigorous personality reflecting upon a series of challenges to 
conventional standpoints. It was this feature of the book that particu- 
larly interested me. 

Suppose we take the discussion of atheism as a sample. ‘‘Few things 
in Nietzsche’s writings have impressed me more than the discourse of a 
madman running about in the clear daylight, lantern in hand, looking for 
God.” Foster points out that Nietzsche’s rejection of the God-idea was 
instinctive rather than rational. That is, it was a result of an approach 
through values not through ontology. And this accounts for the fact that 
he is inconsistent, falling, at times, to something approaching pantheism. 
But the essential demand of Nietzsche was that expressed in Zarathustra 
as, “I conjure you, my brethren, remain true to the earth.” In this he was 
a forerunner of what is today called humanism. 

I doubt that the concept of the superman has much validity. But it 
stood as a symbol of an attitude, that of creative individuality. We may 
say that Nietzsche was an anarchist without the sentimentalism which 
usually goes with that outlook. Be hard. Good means brave. 

The book is decidedly worth while. There ought to be a book on 
Nietzsche every other year at least. He settled no problems but he raised 
them so that they are inescapable. That is no small service. 

Roy Woop SELLARS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


SYSTEMATIC CHRISTIAN ETHICS! 


Principal Garvie has here presented a well-planned, comprehensive 
volume on Christian ethics. It is the second volume? in a series of three in 
which the author hopes to develop his system of theology. Consequently, 
many of the positions established in the earlier book are here presupposed 
—at times to the confusion of the reader. 

The general scheme of the book falls into four parts: historical, ethical, 
psychological, and sociological. This very arrangement suggests the weak- 
ness of the volume. Its ethics are worked out deductively from certain 
abstract virtues with the aid of a generous fund of penetrating common 
sense and acute analysis. In the latter regard Dr. Garvie is reminiscent 
of Aristotle, whose combination of analytic power and common-sense 

* The Christian Ideal for Human Society. By Alfred E. Garvie. New York: Richard 
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thought yielded a similar tendency to seek a golden mean. Throughout 
the treatise runs the view that theological belief in God is essential to a 
sound moral life; a view explicitly, if not convincingly, defended in the 
opening chapter. From this follow such arbitrary distinctions as that 
“religion apprehends what is, morality affirms what ought to be.” 

Part I is a general historical sketch, markedly incomplete in its omis- 
sion of three great formative influences in the development of Christian 
ethics: The ethics of Pharisaism, and the Graeco-Roman ethics of the 
classical moralists and of the Hellenistic Stoics and Epicureans. 

In the second part the theoretical problems of ethical criteria and ethi- 
cal responsibility are handled in a fine survey; and the author then passes 
to a discussion of virtues under heads that echo the Thomist schematiza- 
tion: (1) “the human ideals” of truth, beauty, holiness, utility, and love; 
(2) “the cardinal virtues” of wisdom, temperance, courage, and justice; 
and (3) ‘“‘the Christian graces’ of faith, hope, and love. Throughout this 
section the keen analysis of implications, as mentioned above, asserts 
itself in some penetrating observations which make the treatment exceed- 
ingly useful and suggestive. But the deductive approach is still apparent. 

The third section of the book deals with psychological foundations of 
ethics; and here the author renders a valuable service in recognizing the 
problems involved in ethical judgment and motivation. The whole dis- 
cussion is, however, confused by his prejudice against behaviorism, his 
ignorance of social psychology in any but the old ‘“‘crowd-psychology” 
sense, and by a defect which has vitiated so much recent British theology. 
This last is the inability to divest himself of a theological terminology 
which hinders, so much more than it helps, in the attempt to work out 
problems from the new viewpoints suggested by modern scientific find- 
ings. An example of this is the confusion that attends his efforts to show 
that “grace” is operative in the areas of subconscious mental activity. 

In the final section, specific problems of a sociological nature are dis- 
cussed: the family, education, industry, and government; and a conclud- 
ing chapter tries to assess the church and its message of the kingdom of 
God. Here again appears that combination of acute insight with an a 
priori set of often unrelated theological phrases referred to above; so that 
the reader is surprised in the midst of careful discussion of birth control 
by a paragraph on the empowering grace of God. On the whole, in this 
section, the author’s theology is either irrelevant or connected on a rather 
attenuated line of deductive logic. In view of the current interest in the 
eschatological views of German thinkers, like the Barthians, the conclud- 
ing critique of Brunner is interesting. 

Epwin Ewart AUBREY 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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DEITY DISCLOSED 

In this closely-reasoned argument,’ which is dedicated to Professor 
J. H. Muirhead, the author, whose earlier volumes, Personality and 
Reality and The Nature of Deity, have brought him to the favorable atten- 
tion of all who are interested in the contribution of the philosopher to re- 
ligion, deals in characteristic fashion with the question of a Divine revela- 
tion. The book ends with a defense of the traditional doctrine of the Incar- 
nation as being the culminating and absolutely indispensable member in 
an ascending series of manifestations of the Divine Nature. The discus- 
sion as a whole, however, ranges much more widely. 

From our human point of view, the most significant of the many forms 
of the continuous development of the universe is the expansion of self- 
hood. But that expansion occurs under such conditions that the human 
personality is inevitably tainted, and, even though there is an inex- 
tinguishable desire to remove this taint and to compensate for its conse- 
quences, conviction deepens that the self is in the grip of a relentless 
causal sequence which “can no more be relaxed than can gravitation or 
heredity.’? Man is, in fact, if left to his own resources, “‘subjected to the 
Sisyphean doom of eternal failure.” But God intervenes, and this inter- 
vention is the final revelation. ‘““The personality and )ife of Jesus consti- 
tute the sole satisfaction alike of this undying desire of mankind and (the 
mora)) demand of Deity.” 

The fact seems to be that Mr. Turner, who is quite familiar with the 
more recent formulations of physical and biological science, and who is at 
the same time deeply sensitive to the appeal of the Christian religion, is 
operating within two realms of discourse at the same time, without clear- 
ly recognizing the fact. Any such whole-hearted acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of evolution as his discussion in general implies would seem to con- 
travene the very Sisyphean failure in the personal and moral realm in 
which his argument leaves man enmeshed. The scheme of things, which 
is itself a revelation of certain characters of the Deity, is such that there 
inevitably arises an “indelible vitiation of personality”—so we are told. 

Mr. Turner really fails to show us how a dual personality, at once hu- 
man and divine, serves to extricate the wholly human personality of man 
from its tragic fate. His argument that personality in its development 
incessantly becomes not only more dynamic and dominant but also more 
creative crashes upon the rock of man’s tragic moral failure. The view 
that this situation is relieved by the manifestation of a being who is at 
once God and man does nothing to save the evolutionary program itself 
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from failure. The paradox is that the cosmic scheme, through which the 
doctrine of revelation developed in the main body of the work is built up, 
has to be superseded by a better adapted scheme introduced by theoph- 
any, which turns out to be the real revelation after all. 


HENRY B. ROBINS 
CoLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL 


REASON, FAITH AND ETHICS! 
Bishop Gore offers these Gifford Lectures as his apologia for a Christian 


ethic based on a rational philosophy, the core of which is faith in “‘Jesus 
Christ as the very word of God incarnate.” This conclusion follows an 
extensive survey of religious leaders of the East and West, whose teach- 
ings seem to the author to find their culmination in the teaching and per- 
son of Christ. The problems raised against this background of experience 
of the world’s great moral prophets are then approached philosophically 
in the four closing chapters. They are: (1) Is the philosophy of persona] 
theism superior to the more impersonal ethical idealism which speaks of 
ultimate “values”? (2) Is the Christian interpretation of moral evil, with 
its pessimism regarding human nature and its optimism as to the final 
triumph of good, a rational explanation? (3) Is the conception of a divine 
revelation of moral values in the miracle of the incarnation tenable in 
modern thought? and (4) Can morality depend on human reason for its 
judgments? To the first three of these Dr. Gore gives an affirmative an- 
swer; to the fourth he says, “No!” 

To retrace the author’s steps in defining his position we may begin at 
the end with the foregoing conclusions. The doctrine of probability on 
which modern science rests precludes any a priori denial of miracle or of 
the supernatural, and thus leaves an area where basic postulates are re- 
ceived without rational demonstration, Furthermore, science and philos- 
ophy both take their rise in common-sense experience which furnishes 
the postulates of faith without which they could not proceed an inch: 
the faith “that life is good and can be made better—that the nature which 
surrounds us is trustworthy in a measure, and will respond to man’s 
efforts—and that our fellow-man is on the whole and within limits trust- 
worthy.” But these, he says, are not products but rather bases of reason- 
ing. There is, then, every reason to live by faith. 

Especially true and urgent is this in the realm of moral action where 
the sense of certitude is demanded far beyond the power of rational 
scrutiny to furnish it. Furthermore, the great prophets of the good life— 

ie The Philosophy of the Good Life. By Charles Gore. New York: Scribner's. 1930. 
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Zarathustra, the Hebrew prophets, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus—have all 
announced their moral findings not as rational conclusions but as received 
revelations. 

But whence these revelations? Why do they often differ? Why do 
their assurances so often contradict the palpable facts of human experi- 
ence? More striking than their discrepancies is their unanimity on so 
many moral issues, and their convergence toward a common ideal. And 
the contradiction between optimism regarding human destiny and pessi- 
mism regarding human behavior is to be found in God’s grant of free will 
to man as a condition of that moral growth which, when perverted, is 
redeemed through Christ. Besides, who shall judge the optimistic voice 
of revelation when the human judge is ignorant of the cosmic totality? 

Accordingly, we are forced, says this Gifford lecturer, to fall back upon 
a faith in the intuitions which come to us of the imperatives of absolute 
authority in the voice of conscience. But this witness to the objective 


reality of mora) values is dependable only as it reflects an intelligent per- 
son in the system of nature. Consequently, the bare abstractions of ethi- 


cal idealism are inadequate, and we are compelled to assent to personal 
theism, the most adequate statement of which is found in the Christian 
conception of God as a trinity, creating, redeeming, and inspiring man for 
that level of life to which this life only forms the prelude. 

The argument is, of course, much fuller than this, and its flanks are 
carefully guarded by additional lines of reasoning. And yet there are 
places where the present reviewer felt unconvinced. Does the declaration 
of modern psychology, that “conscious reason is never pure reasoning” 
but rests on faith, justify the conclusion that “reason repudiating the 
very idea of a divine helper who can reveal Himself to man and has in 
fact revealed Himself. . . . is repudiating one of those fundamental hu- 
man susceptibilities which . . . . belongs to the nature of man as he ap- 
pears in experience” (pp. 327-29)? How is the reader to reconcile the 
appeal to Eddington’s indeterminism, on page 267, in support of moral 
freedom, with the rejection of Eddington’s corollaries, on page 325, when 
insisting wpon science’s basic faith in determinate law? The whole argu- 
ment on this relation of human freedom to natural law (pp. 307 ff.) is in 
need of restatement, unless the author is satisfied to hide behind the 
agnosticism expressed on pages 332 ff. A confusion also surrounds the 
discussion of inspiration in the chapter on revelation, where the former 
connotes profound insight but is made to support claims for a super- 
natura) revelation (pp. 302 ff.). Can we attribute any significant author- 


ity toa “finality” of the revelation in Jesus Christ which “must take all 
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aations and all periods to exhaust its significance” (p. 310)? In what, 
definitively, could its finality consist as a basis for human guidance? 
Any psychologist happening upon this book will be puzzled by “a sub- 
consciousness which is largely the product of heredity” (p. 327); and by 
the declaration that “you must recognize that particular races... . 
have some special aptitude as for government... . or for science... .” 
(p. 310). One cannot conceal surprise that the old false analogy of the 
machine of nature (p. 246) should be used by a theologian today despite 
the exposure which it has suffered at the hands of philosophers. 

So many other moot points are so casually or dogmatically assumed or 
rejected that this series of Gifford Lectures by a theologian compares un- 
favorably with the recent brilliant volumes of philosophica) lecturers on 


that distinguished foundation. c " 
EDWIN EWART AUBREY 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AUTHORITY IN INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL EXPERIENCE 

This is a timely book.! By this is meant that it carries religious thought 
onward another step. The real problem before us today is not as to the 
seat of authority in religion; educated men are agreed that this can only 
be in religious experience and not in any extra-human dictum. Our ques- 
tion is as to the seat of the experience, Is it in the individual or in the 
religious society? Dr. Strachan has made a distinctive contribution to 
the discussion of this question. 

He begins with a frank acknowledgment of the subjective character 
of religious experiences, and defends this against any charge of futility. 
He argues that the method of projection in religion is as proper as it is in 


science. 


The rea) value of the book is in its dealing with the opposing tendencies 


of writers to emphasize either the social or the individual aspects of the 


religious experience. The author gives a sharp and searching criticism of 
the presentations of religion by James, Whitehead, and Otto. He shows 


that this individualistic interpretation does not account for all the facts, 
that religion is always a corporate and socia) activity. The vigor of this 


criticism is quite refreshing. 
But Dr. Strachan turns from his criticism of the individualists to a 


similar analysis of the teachings of those who make the corporate experi- 
ence authoritative. At best, he claims, the corporate consciousness is only 


a powerful succor and source of individual religious life. Here is the 
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message of a convinced Protestant, but of one who appreciates the social 
and Catholic religious emphasis. He stigmatizes the Catholic idea of the 
church and the Protestant idea of an inerrant book as both very largely 
the instinctive creation of the herd-instinct in religion, and he argues for 
the primacy of the individual personal life. 

One cannot speak too highly of the breadth of knowledge and the 
firmness of wisdom which find expression in this book. Here is a message 
on the most important problems of religion by a man who holds strong 
convictions, but who not only knows but respects opposing views. If the 
representatives of the primacy of the social factor in religion, Catholics 
and religious sociologists, would note Dr. Strachan’s approach and be as 
generous as he to the other camp it would not seem difficult for the two to 
meet. They might not agree, but they would understand one another 


and have a rich fellowship. 
D. A. McGREGor 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


RELIGION AND PRESENT POSSIBILITY 

It is refreshing to pick up a book, written by a theologian of the present 
day, that is not concerned with the recovery of something or other which 
was the reputed possession of our forbears in some great age of the past. 
Dr. Wieman has given us such a book in his /ssues of Life. He is not in- 
terested in the recovery of the kind of worship or the kind of prayer or the 
kind of God which at one time was quite satisfactory and no doubt bene- 
ficial. However, he does not treat lightly or with contempt the thoughts 
of men of other ages but rather moves out with all the evidence available 
to the discovery of new ideas. 

Again, while many thinkers in the field of Christian theology are con- 
cerned chiefly with defending Christianity against the seeming dangers of 
the newer schools of psychology and some of the life-philosophies which 
rather grotesquely are being labeled humanism, Professor Wieman at- 
tempts no defense of this kind but moves on as driven by the “lure of 
unexplored possibilities.”’ This again is refreshing, not to say inspiring. 

In the very beginning the author points out that there are numerous 
issues of life, many of them concerned with everyday problems, but that 
the issue of most importance is, ‘“What is the order of existence and 
possibility upon which we must depend and to which we must conform, 
to bring human life to its highest fulfilment and to promote the greatest 
possible values?” 

* The Issues of Life. By Henry Nelson Wieman. New York: Abingdon Press, 1931. 
273 pages. $2.00. 
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The whole book takes shape around that question. Whether it is in one 
of the first four chapters which deal largely with problems of conduct or 
in the last half which is concerned with an adequate philosophy of re- 
ligion, this question may be seen as the shaping and controlling factor. 
The religion advocated is “dedicating life in supreme devotion to that 
order of existence and possibility which provides the highest values that 
ever can be actualized.” It is this order of existence, ‘‘operative in the 
present and carrying utmost possibilities of value,” which Dr. Wieman 
identifies with God. Thus he distinguishes God from what he calls the 
ideal, which is the greatest possible good to be sought. It is this order, 
which may be called God, that makes the ideal a possibility. The supreme 
function of religion today is the cultivation of an attitude which eventu- 
ates in the passionate search for these utmost possibilities of value which 
the present state of existence can afford. 

The value of ideals, beliefs, and programs of action handed down from 
the past is recognized as indispensable to our search. Yet we should not 
live with them as though they were final and the supreme good but as 
trails which lead on in the direction, perhaps, of the unknown possibilities. 
If we would prevent stagnation of thought and congealment of action 
programs we must recognize that the ideal is not our idea of what these 
greatest possible values may be but rather that which truly is the greatest 
possible good to be sought. It is this spirit which has enabled men, striv- 
ing for the greatest possible good and at times questioning their ideas, to 
say, “Though He slay me, yet will I trust Him”; “Not my will, but 
Thine, be done.” 

Dr. Wieman sees two ways open before us. One way is to follow the 
urge wherein reason is subordinated to the automatic biological drive and 
whereby we would become better animals; the other is to move on in “‘the 
new way of life which is an art rather than an urge and which requires the 
exploratory reformation of desire rather than the simple striving to fulfill 
present desire’ and wherein reason is dominant. This latter way is one of 
spiritual travail, yet it is the way by which we would become greater per- 
sonalities. There is a third possibility. Refuse to do either. Thus we 
would decline and become less than we are both as personalities and as 
animals. 

The book will be severely criticized for its non-personal presentation 
of the idea of God even though the author insists that God cannot be a 
personality for the reason that he is more than personality. Others, not 
concerned with the defense of this position, may question the adequacy 
of the idea of God which is set forth and doubt the challenge of intangible 
ideals which can never be realized. 
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But come what criticism may the reader has the feeling that here is one 
who is but little concerned after all with what eventually may become of 
his ideas but is greatly challenged by adventures into what he chooses to 
call unexplored possibilities. One also has the feeling that the author of 
Issues of Life is quite willing to journey on with others, though their ideas 
may be quite different, if in them there is the spirit of the explorer who 
does not hesitate to weigh anchor from familiar shores so long as new ad- 
ventures and possibilities lie ahead. 

NELSON Paxson Horn 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS 


BARTH EXPOUNDED 


In spite of its sketchiness and a certain lack of critical poise, this book! 
will serve as an introduction to the study of the “theology of crisis”’ in 
so far as the spirit of this theology is to be found in the work of Barth and 
Brunner. The author mentions other affiliated writers, such as Gogarten, 
Bultmann, and Thurneysen, but it is from Barth and Brunner that he 
quotes chiefly, adding brief discussions of the relation of their views to 
Calvinism, Lutheranism, and the idealistic movement in German philos- 
ophy since Kant. 

It cannot be said that the present volume helps to make the teaching of 
Karl Barth entirely clear. The theology is a difficult one whether read 
according to Hoyle or according to Brunner, the most lucid expositor the 
movement has had; and, of course, it is especially difficult in Barth’s own 
work because of his love for paradoxes and his abrupt, provocative style. 
Hoyle’s book at least helps one to see that the difficulties which the lay- 
man has in understanding this teaching, like the power which the teach- 
ing undoubtedly has, derive from the uniqueness as well as the far-reaching 
implications of the problem which Barth makes central. How, after all, 
are we to bridge the chasm which Barth, following Kierkegaard, calls that 
between the world of time and the world of eternity? What should be the 
attitude of mortal man toward the final riddle of existence? And how can 
he justify his usual complacent optimism in a world reeking with tragedy? 

These questions Barth and his colleagues raise, and it is because the 
questions themselves are so tremendous and so insistent that their theol- 
ogy has received so much attention. A reading of this book brings home 
anew, however, the fact that the problems raised are far from having been 
solved. The theologians of crisis point, as do the mystics, to the useless- 


* The Teaching of Karl Barth. By R. Birch Hoyle. New York: Scribner’s, 1930. 
286 pages. $2.° 5. 
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ness of articulate argument where ultimate issues are concerned; but, 
while they reject mysticism as “too human,” they go on to offer their own 
definitions of the God whom mystics have found indefinable. The finite, 
they say, is not competent to deal with the infinite, yet no one is more 
dogmatic than they in laying down laws to which the infinite must con- 
form. They assert religion’s independence of history, yet found their faith 
on a historical event. They affirm their own remoteness from the contro- 
versial issues of Biblical criticism but they actually make the task of the 
Biblical scholar more difficult by attempting to prescribe the kind of 
scholarship with which faith is compatible. 

Barth and his co-workers have contributed a healthy reaction against 
an excess of rationalism in religion, but their emphasis is unhealthy when 
it takes an anti-rationalistic as contrasted with a non-rationalistic turn. 
They have tried to make an intellectual defense of a position which 
eschews all intellectualism. This is the real contradiction in their work, 
a contradiction which lies deeper than the paradoxes in which they take 
such delight. It is not possible for them to brush aside historical criticism, 
philosophical analysis, and psychological description as irrelevant, to talk 
of a return to the self-revealing Word of God, as if that were a simple 
stark fact with no relations to history or philosophy, and then to proceed 
with arguments for the reasonableness of their position. If their views are 
reasonable it is because they are in accord with the best that human intel- 
lect and conscience have discovered. If the Word of God is truly self- 
revealing, man will find it in his quest for value. The Absolute God 
whom Barth preaches must be a God of absolute truth. 

J. S. BIxLeR 


SMITH COLLEGE 


THE THEOLOGY OF PERSONALISM 


Richard M. Vaughan’ uses the philosophy of personalism as a principle 
of interpretation in his discussion of a wide range of theoretical and prac- 
tical religious problems. He defines personalism as ‘“‘the world view which 
finds in personality or man’s selfhood a key to the nature of the ultimate 
reality which religion calls God, and to the significance of the cosmic 
process and of human history as the scenes in which personal values are 
realized.”’ In connection with a brief review of the main philosophical 
positions and the principal psychological notions of the self, he defends 
personalism philosophically and psychologically. Because the older me- 

* The Significance of Personality. By Richard M. Vaughan. New York: Macmillan, 
1930. Vili+302 pages. $2.50. 
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chanical notions of the physical universe have been displaced by a belief 
in the ‘dynamic nature of the material world,’”’ we can believe in the 
“spiritual nature of the universe,” in a world ‘‘vibrant, alive, spiritual.” 
“If we see that the Power which is at work in the cosmos is acting in ways 
which are characteristic of ourselves as personalities and of our neighbors 
as personalities, then we properly recognize the Power as personal... . . 
If the universe reveals purpose, mind, love, self-consciousness, then it is 
indwelt and dominated by Divine Personality.”” And Dr. Vaughan be- 
lieves in a personal God because he finds these manifestations in the 
universe as represented both in the physical order and in the realm of hu- 
man life. Using this philosophy of personalism as the basis of his interpre- 
tations, the main portion of the book is an outline of Christian theology, 
in which the main Christian doctrines are discussed from a moderately 
conservative viewpoint and defended in the light of modern knowledge. 
There is a chapter on ‘“‘Morality,” and another on the “Soul and Soci- 
ety,” in which the implications of the principle of respect for personality 
are discussed in relation to the family, the state, the economic order, the 
school, and the church. In his closing chapter he argues for the ‘‘moral 
certainty” of the world-view he has been setting forth. 

The main theses of the book are summarized by the author in the first 
paragraph of the closing chapter, as follows: 


The world view which has personality for its constructive principle has un- 
deniable elements of attraction. It gives to man’s spiritual selfhood supreme 
importance for its intrinsic worth and for its interpretative values. It finds in 
personal being our noblest clew to the meaning of God. It sees in nature the 
garment of God and in history the sphere in which God is working out his bene- 
ficent purposes for mankind. It declares that the personality of Christ reveals 
within human life the reality of a Christlike God and that salvation is a moral 
experience through faith in God and fellowship with man. It affirms that respect 
for personality is the guiding principle in ethics and that all the institutions of 
society are to be appraised and molded with reference to the kind of personalities 
which they produce. And it believes that personalities, as the goal of the cosmic 
process and possessors of eternal spiritual values, are not transient incidents in 
the order of nature but are heirs of immortality. 


The book has a clear and winning style and is, upon the whole, written 
in the finest of the spirit of the personalism which the author defends. For 
those who already accept the historic Christian position, it will be inspir- 
ing and bring a genuine reinforcement to their faith. For those whose sci- 
entific studies have caused them difficulty in accepting the historic Chris- 
tian doctrines, it will probably not prove satisfactory. They may feel that 
he has not taken sufficiently into account the negative evidence and that 
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he has gone farther than his positive evidence warrants in his rather 
sweeping conclusions in regard to a personal God working in nature and 
history. The difficult problems discussed in the main body of the book 
are all solved on the assumption that if there is such a God, as he has 
attempted to prove in the opening chapters, then it is reasonable to believe 
thus and so. Examples of this are found in his discussion of miracles and 
immortality. “If God is immanent in his world, then he can as readily 
modify its movements as a man’s soul can direct the body in which it 
dwells.” “The character of God is the guarantee of human immortality. 
The view of God as spiritual, purposive, loving, provides a climate in 
which belief in immortality is natural and even inevitable.” But it is the 
“if” which is causing the difficulty, and if an individual has not gone with 
Dr. Vaughan in his opening chapters, the balance of the book will often 
seem rather like arguing in a circle. To this negative criticism should be 
added the fact that Dr. Vaughan uses the insights which his knowledge 
of physical science, sociology, and particularly psychology have brought 
to him in setting forth the Christian beliefs in a more understandable 
and usable fashion than is often the case in books on Christian doctrine. 
Discussions such as those on original sin, on the new birth, on conscience, 
and on self-expression versus self-realization are especially helpful. 


HARRISON S. ELLIOTT 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


FOUND BEFORE THE SEARCH! 


This is another volume in the English series entitled “The Library of 
Constructive Theology” published in this country by Harper and 
Brothers. The dean of King’s College, London, here presents “an at- 
tempt to state the essential elements in the Christian experience of God, 
and to formulate a view of the divine Nature and the relation of God with 
the world, which may be acceptable to the reason of modern man” (p. xi). 
It is important to realize at the outset that for Dr. Matthews these are 
not two attempts but one: that “the essential elements in the Christian 
experience” are “acceptable to the reason of modern men.” In other 
words the book is an apologia for the Christian faith in God. This apolo- 
gia is developed along the lines of that particular manifestation of “the 
reason of modern men” known as personalism, and provides a broader 
interpretation of reason than that of logical understanding. Where the 
logic of personal idealism would lead some (he does not know Professor 

‘God in Christian Experience. By W. R. Matthews. New York: Harper, 1931. xix 
+283 pages. $3.00. 
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Brightman’s subsequent volume on The Problem of God) to affirm the ex- 
istence of imperfection within the Godhead itself, this conclusion is 
branded as “‘no less absurd than blasphemous” (p. 178). If the logic of 
personalism, which uses self-knowledge as a clue to the knowledge of God, 
seems to favor Professor Brightman, the answer is (1) that personality is 
indefinable (p. 164), and (2) that the divine personality is not wholly 
understood by our own since it is “at the level of the transcendent” 
(p. 138)! 

With regard to the apologetic character of the book, the “modern man” 
should remember the author’s premise that “the Christian experience of 
God is religious experience in its purest and highest form” (p. 138); “the 
supreme and absolute religion” (p. 41); and that theology follows a method 
different from that of philosophy in that the theologian “begins with a 
‘revelation,’ an experience of God which he accepts as giving the law to 
his thinking” (p. 92). Unless this approach is constantly kept in mind 
the critical reader will be upset by such rejections as the following: “A 
position intolerable for Christian faith” (p. 262); “Religion can find no 
satisfaction in the thought . . . . (p. 254); “No (such) thought ... . can 
be completely Christian” (p. 130); ‘“‘As Christian theologians, we must 
maintain ....” (p. 263); “There could be no absolute value” (p. 253). 

Keeping these methods of argument in mind the reader will follow with 
interest the author’s close-thinking attack upon the major problems of 
contemporary theology: the bearing of the new critiques of scientific 
knowledge upon the notions of divine transcendence, creativity, and 
providence; the meaning of personality and its relation to the inde- 
terminateness of reality in the new physics; and the significance of recent 
discussions of time for belief in divine Providence. 

If, however, the reader wants to challenge the prior assumptions as to 
the absoluteness of the Christian religion, and wishes to be allowed to 
“seek satisfaction through religion (of) the need for unity and the need for 
the substantiation of value” (p. 18), without this premise, then it is hard 
to see how he will ever bring himself to start in the author’s company. The 
elaborate arguments will all be regarded as conditioned by a parti pris, 
and the book as a reinforcer rather than a creator of belief. But such rein- 
forcement must always encounter the charge of being “‘merely a rationali- 
zation.” Presumably the author is content, and expresses his view as that 
of “‘God in Christian experience.’’ As such it will probably be “acceptable 
to the reason of modern men” who have already accepted it. 

EDWIN Ewart AUBREY 
University or Cuicaco 
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EXPERIMENTALISM IN EDUCATION 

As the outgrowth of a combination of several factors in its social life, 
American thought has developed an indigenous philosophy. These fac- 
tors have been the break with European traditions, the influence of the 
expanding frontier, the experiment in democracy, and the development 
of industrialism. This philosophy as expounded by Peirce, James, and 
Dewey has generally gone under the designations of “pragmatism” and 
“instrumentalism,” and has, on the whole, been regarded as involving a 
method of thought rather than a metaphysic. The implications of this 
indigenous philosophy for education are far-reaching and profoundly sig- 
nificant and constitute one of America’s most significant contributions to 
the theory and practice of education. It is to the exposition of this 
philosophy and its educational implications that the first publication in 
the Century Company’s new series on education is devoted. It follows 
in the tradition of Dewey’s School and Society and Education and De- 
mocracy and is the most significant publication in that tradition since the 
latter title. 

Dr. Childs prefers to substitute the term “experimentalism”’ for “‘prag- 
matism” and ‘‘instrumentalism” as more accurately descriptive of this 
movement in American thought. Contrary to the view that experimental- 
ism is primarily a method rather than a philosophy, he holds that it involves 
a metaphysic and is grounded in a world view and a theory of the nature 
of reality. Consequently he holds that the validity of its educational im- 
plications is to be sought in the correspondence of these implications to 
reality as it appears in the human and social process. 

The author is convinced that education is much more than a technical 
procedure which can be dealt with successfully by the exclusive use of the 
so-called “‘scientific’’ method. To his mind education is primarily con- 
cerned with persons and society as ends with reference to which techniques 
are instrumental. It is, therefore, concerned with insight and comprehen- 
sion in terms of a philosophy of education quite as much as with the me- 
chanics of the operation to which until recently the attention of educa- 
tionists has been all but exclusively directed. 

In accord with the philosophy of experimentalism, the author takes 
the position that education should deal directly with current personal and 
social experience, set in its larger historical context. Instead of attempting 
to reproduce the past or to fit the young by habit-formation into the 
traditional intellectual and institutional patterns, he believes that educa- 

! Education and the Philosophy of Experimentalism. By John L. Childs. New York: 


Century, 1931. xix-+264 pages. $2.00. 
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tion should enable growing persons to deal with the fundamental issues of 
socia) living in a changing culture. From the point of view of experi- 
mentalism, the function of education is to organize intelligence for the 
progressive reconstruction of ideas and behavior patterns in a dynamic 
human process. 

The discussion deals with experimentalism as an indigenons American 
philosophy, with the metaphysical character of experimentalism, with the 
capacities of man for experimental living, with experience as a basis Jor 
education, with the problem of freedom in education, with the possibilities 
of the experimental way of Sife for the rank and fle, and with the place of 
the individual in society. While Dr. Childs whole-heartedly accepts ex- 
perimentalism as the ground for a philosophy of education as well as for 
its practice, he deals critically with its fundamental) concepts and issues. 
The style is very clear and the treatment of the subject convincing. This 


is one of the outstanding contributions to current educationa) )iterature. 


Wiuram Crayton Bower 


UnNIvERsSItTy OF CHICAGO 


THE STUDENT AND RELIGION 
The basis of this book? is problems brought to the author personally in 
classes, or by letter by some fourteen hundred individuals, and quotations 


from these communications form the first part of each chapter. Religious 
and mora) problems are first considered. Religion seems to represent for 
Dr. Charters an innate and inevitable response, when an individual is in a 
situation where more than human power is necessary or manifested, 
whether he is facing a difficulty, is recipient of mercy, or is witnessing the 
forces of nature, She says she follows Kant in believing that the idea of 
God must have had its source outside of human experience as an intuition. 
Therefore, while an individual may Sose certain beefs about God and 
while rveGgious belief and experience Imevitably must change from genera- 
tion to generation, it is impossible really to Jose faith in God, and nothing 
can prevent one having a religious experience. The problem is then one 
of the reconstruction of one’s religious experience. Moral law also finds 
its final source in God and his expression in Jaw, but it evolves and grows 
according to its functioning, and must be adapted from generation. The 
basis should be Kant’s injunction, “‘act as if the maxim of our action were 
to become by our will a universal law of nature.” 
The balance and the larger part of the book is given to problems of per- 
sonality adjustment. In discussing these, Dr. Charters shows some insight 
‘The College Student Thinking It Through. By Jessie A. Charters. New York: 


Abingdon Press, 1930. 166 pages. $1.50. 
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into the sources of emotional difficulty, but gives her attention chietly to 
practical recommendations of the suggestion type as to what an individual 
might do about them. The chapter on ‘‘Moods” seems to make no distine- 
tion between the strong emotions of fear and anger, with their physiological 
accompaniments, and the milder emotions which form the feeling tone of 
our normal responses and which would seem to be more directly involved 
Wm mood. Tn the discussion of the genius, the dub, and the moron, her sug- 
gestions as to facing up honestly to one’s native equipment are helpful, 
but she gives little recognition to the fact that the intelligence tests as used 
in colleges predict abidity to succeed in the co))ege courses as now con- 
ducted and are not necessarily general tests of intelligence, and there is 
no recognition in this chapter that, perhaps for the dub as we)) as the 
genius, part of the adjustment should be made by the college rather than 
that the student simply be told how to fit into the lock-step education now 
ofiered. ‘Yhe chapter on leadership is entirely on the leader-io)ower idea, 
and, while emphasizing the value to society of the follower, reflects but 
little of the finer basis for living which underlies the better vocationa) 
guidance with its recognition of a “variety of gifts but the same spirit.” 
Other chapters discuss the inferiority complex, making friends, and de- 
veloping character. 

The book is full of practical suggestions, growing out of the author’s 
study and experience, and these are helpful, but there is not sufficient 
recognition of the causal factors in personality difficulties nor of the com- 
plexity of the difficulties themselves. There is too much of an assumption 


that difieusiies can be overcome and more desirable characteristics de- 


veloped on a sort of SS daily dozen’’ basis; whereas there is increasing recog- 


nition that even in physica) inadequacies, not to speak of the more com- 


plex personality difficulties, a more fundamental attack upon the prob- 
Jems is necessary. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


HIARRISON S. Ex1itpiorr 











RECENT BOOKS 


HISTORY OF RELIGION 


CLEMEN, CARL. Religionsgeschichte Europas, Heft 2: Kulturgeschichtliche 
Bibliothek. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitaétsbuchhandlung, 1931. 335 
pages. Bound M.12; unbound M.1o. 

In this carefully written book we have a compressed treatment not of the entire 
religious history of Europe, but of Judaism, Christianity, Islam, and Lamaism in that 
continent. Christianity is given more than half the space. The main developments are 
indicated, mainly from German authorities, with some stress upon unusual elements 
such as unbelief in the thirteenth century. Modern issues are given due notice. Islam 
is studied in Spain, Italy, Russia, and the Balkans. The book closes with a short ac- 
count of Lamaism in Russia, where it has been in existence since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. One of the twenty-two illustrations is that of the Lamai Temple in Leningrad. 


GrEorG, Eucen. The Adventure of Mankind. New York: Dutton, 1931. 


xx+325 pages. $5.00. 

For those who are weary of the ordinary kind of imaginative literature this book 
may be recommended as a stimulating change. It is a blend of history, myth, scientific 
fact, and speculative fantasy woven on a theosophic web. It is the story of the evolu- 
tion and involution of the beginningless One through the vast cosmic ages of the many 
questing toward and returning at last to the Eternal One. The interesting thing is that 
it is done as a survey of history. The author sees the future. ‘‘After the ages of man and 
animal ‘signatures’ will come the age of the gods, the age of Homo demiurgos, the hege- 
monial man of maximum spiritual force. His science will be based on magical energies; 
his life will be united with the cosmos; the forces of gravitation will serve his needs; 
he will alter the revolution of the planet and fight the falling moons. He will unveil the 
greatest depths of love; with him there will be no more ignorance. Suffering will dis- 
appear, as the hegemonial man finally brings a world enriched by his love to the author 
of the suffering of the universe.” And then the troubled question comes to us, Will it 
start all over again? 


Hume, RoBert Ernest. The Thirteen Principal Upanishads—Translated from 
the Sanskrit. Second edition revised with a list of recurrent and parallel 
passages by GreorcE C. O. Haas. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1931. xvi+588 pages. $6.00. 

Students of Indian philosophy in particular and Indologians in general have been 
well aware of the high value of Professor Hume’s work. In fact, it may be said that, 
ever since the publication of the first edition, Mr. Hume’s translation became an ab- 
solute necessity to all serious students of the Upanishads. The present second edition 
is much to be welcomed, especially as a valuable new feature is added. This is ‘a list 
of recurrent and parallel passages” prepared by Dr. George Haas. This list, which in- 
cludes the Bhagavad-Gita, is not an attempt to supplant Colonel Jacob’s standard 
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Concordance to the Principal U panishads, but is unquestionably a valuable supplement 
to that work. Scholars familiar with the field need not be reminded of the high merits 
of Messrs. Hume and Haas’s work, but it cannot be highly enough recommended to 
anyone who is seriously interested in understanding the real foundation of India’s 
mentality and culture. 


ScHoMERUS, Hitco Wiarpo. Buddha und Christus: Ein Vergleich zweier grosser 

Weltreligionen. Halle-Saale: Buchhandlung des Waisenhauses, 1931. vii+ 

or pages. M. 3.50. 

This work is one of the many comparative studies in religion done in the interest of 
Christian apologetics. At the last it is no longer “Buddha und Christus” but “Buddha 
oder Christus,” and the author has no doubt as to what the choice should be. The 
survey covers the story of the two personalities, their religious philosophies, the ideals 
of salvation, and the means to attain the goal. The author feels that the great differ- 
ence lies in the stress of the Christian gospel on the worth of personality. 


OLD TESTAMENT AND JUDAISM 


FELDMAN, ABRAHAM J. Hills To Climb. Hartford, Conn.: Beth Israel Pulpit, 
1931. 128 pages. $1.50. 
A series of pulpit addresses by the rabbi of Beth Israel Temple in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. The book contains two sermons for the New Year, two for the Day of Atonement, 
and four miscellaneous sermons. 


OtmsTEAD, A. T. Hebrew History and Historical Method. New York: Century, 


1931. 33 pages. 

This essay, in honor of the famous historian George Lincoln Burr, which appears in 
a volume entitled Persecution and Liberty, deserves to be drawn to the attention of all 
who are interested in Old Testament studies. The author has brought to his stimulating 
discussion of the sources of Hebrew history a fine command of historical method and of 
the languages necessary to a student in this field. 

While paying a full meed of tribute to the earlier higher critics for their great achieve- 
ments, Professor Olmstead represents the position that their methods were often highly 
subjective and suggests ways and means by which their results can be checked through 
more objective and scientific methods. 

Those who read this essay will find themselves better prepared for an understanding 
of the more conservative positions taken by the author in his History of Palestine and 
Syria. They will also be put in touch with certain lines and methods of research from 
which much may be expected in the progress of biblical studies during the next few 
years. 

NEW TESTAMENT 


Morey, C. R., RAND, WARD KENNARD, and KRAELING, Cart H. The Gospel 
Book of Landevennec. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. 64 
pages, 40 plates. $4.00. 

The publication of this Latin manuscript, “The Harkness Gospels,” in the New York 

Public Library, is the result of the collaboration of specialists. Professor Rand gives a 


thorough and careful description of the manuscript: its binding, script, headings, etc. 
He dates the script in the latter half o ithe ninth century. A note from Dom G. M. 
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Beyssac, O.S.B., assigns a Breton provenance to the neums. Professor Kraeling finds 
that the text is a mixture of Celtic and Alcuinic elements. But in nineteen folios of 
Matthew the text is “virtually purely Celtic.” Professor Morey discusses the illumina- 
tion of the manuscript and its comes. These indicate that the manuscript comes from 
Landevennec. With its sister-gospel-book of Berne, this manuscript provides the only 
considerable examples of Breton illumination in the Carolingian period at present 
known. 


SANDERS, Henry A. (ed.). Beati in Apocalypsin, Libri Duodecim. American 

Academy in Rome, 1930. xxiv-+657 pages. 

This is the seventh volume of ‘‘Papers and Monographs of the American Academy 
in Rome,” and is an edition of the Latin text of a commentary on the New Testament 
Apocalypse by Beatus, a Northern Spanish monk who flourished in the latter part of 
the eighth century. The work has not been easily available, and Mr. Sanders’ careful 
and arduous labor puts at the disposal of those interested in the history of the inter- 
pretation of the closing book of the Christian Scriptures the product of a Spanish schol- 
ar’s investigation and thought. The editor bases his text upon a careful examination of 
the best manuscripts and a more cursory survey of those of secondary importance. 
Scholars are indebted to the Academy and to the editor for this careful volume. Its real 
importance lies in the aid which it will render in getting at the sources which Beatus so 
generously used. A study of these is in process, and its publication will be awaited with 
interest. 


Vacanay, LEon. L’Evangile de Pierre. Paris: Libraire Lecoffre, 1930. xxiii+ 

357 pages. Fr. 50. 

This is a volume in Etudes bibliques and carries an imprimatur. There must have 
been a genuine devotion either to a subject or to a position to be maintained to produce 
so large a book as this on the subject chosen. While little that is striking or new will be 
found in the volume, it is convenient to have the survey of criticism of the Akhmim 
fragment set before us as well as the few well-worn references to the Gospel in patristic 
literature. The field is thoroughly covered and the work will serve as a sort of encyclo- 
pedia for the Gospel of Peter. A history of its criticism, a minute examination of its 
relations to the canonical gospels, the literary and historical character of the Gospel, 
the date and place of composition, the text of the fragment, a French translation and 
commentary, together with a lengthy Bibliography and detailed Index, comprise this 
book. The material has been exhaustively gathered and carefully examined. The con- 
clusions on all moot questions are more or less colored by the ecclesiastical bent of the 
author. 


WrnpiscH, Hans. Der Hebréerbrief (“Handbuch zum Neuen Testament”). 
Zweite, neu bearbeitete Auflage. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1931. 135 pages. Bound 
M. 7.50; unbound M. 6. 

This is a second edition of a volume in the “Handbuch zum Neuen Testament,” 
edited by Hans Lietzmann. The first edition appeared in 1913. While the greater part 
of the commentary remains the same as in the earlier edition, there has been consider- 
able re-writing, involving a number of changes owing to the author’s study of the docu- 
ment since the volume was first issued. The style of the work is improved, some dis- 
cussions on special points being separated from the commentary where they stood ear- 
lier. The most important changes are the inclusion of later literature, the attention given 
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to Mandean parallels, and the presentation of similar coincidences found in the rab- 
binic apocalypse known as III Enoch. The work throughout maintains the uniformly 
high standard of the “Handbuch” and is more than ever a sine qua non for the study 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
BARTH, PETRUS, and NIESEL, GUILELMUS (ed.). Johannis Calvini Opera selecta, 

Band IV: Subscr. Miinchen: Kaiser, 1931. xi+-456 pages. Bound M. 18; 

unbound M. 16. 

This volume of the new scholarly edition of a selection of Calvin’s works contains 
Book III of the 1559 text of the Justitutio. Notes as well as text are entirely in Latin. 
The back of the title-page calls to mind the death of Zwingli, servus Dei pro fide evan- 
gelica inter primores fortissime pugnans, just four hundred years ago. This may mislead 
some readers into the belief that Zwingli fought as a knight in the battle of Cappel, 
whereas he merely exposed himself while encouraging others. A prefatory note supple- 
menting the statements contained in Volume III on the sources used by Calvin dis- 
cusses briefly the reformer’s acquaintance with and use of medieval and contemporary 
authors. With painstaking labor the editors have supplied two sets of footnotes, of 
which one furnishes comparison with the 1536 and 1539 editions, the other references to 
passages in previous authors apparently used by Calvin. 


BAXTER, J. H. (trans.). St. Augustine: Select Letters. With an English trans- 
lation. New York: Putnam’s, 1930. liit+535 pages. Leather 12s. 6d., cloth, 
10S. 

This is a most useful little volume in the ‘Loeb Classical Library Series.” It con- 
tains sixty-two letters of Augustine with the original Latin and an English rendering on 
opposite pages. There are also a few brief but instructive footnotes, a good historical 
Introduction with a chronological table, and a fairly full Bibliography. The date of 
composition is prefixed to each letter in the translation. The Latin text is in the main 
that of the Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum Latinorum, and the selection has been 
made with a view to revealing Augustine in his contact with the varied life of his day, 
thus exhibiting “the human interest of the man and his environment.” Every student 
of the subject will welcome this valuable aid, and the general reader will find it both 
interesting and instructive. It is to be hoped that two or three more volumes, which 
would be necessary to present all of Augustine’s correspondence, may some day be 
issued in this series. 


CANSE, JoHN M. Pilgrim and Pioneer: Dawn in the Northwest. New York: 

Abingdon, 1930. 306 pages. $2.00. 

This is the story of the beginning of Methodist missions in the Pacific Northwest 
and is gathered about the life and work of Jason Lee, the founder of the mission. Lee, 
with his wife, Daniel Lee his nephew, and three other young men made up the mission- 
ary group which gathered in Independence, Missouri, in the spring of 1834 to begin the 
long journey across the plains and mountains. They were accompanied by two scien- 
tists, Professor John K. Townsend of the Academy of Natural Science in Philadelphia 
and Dr. Thomas Nuttall, a famous botanist. The description of the long journey is 
based largely upon the journals of the Lees and Professor Townsend and is full of 
interesting detail. The original intention had been to establish a mission among the 
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Flathead Indians, but on arrival in the country of the Flatheads they found them so 
few in number and so migratory in character that they concluded to select another 
location for their mission. Accordingly the Willamette Valley was chosen, and here in 
the fall of the year the building of the mission was begun. The building of this mission 
has been called the beginning of the real settlement of Oregon by Americans and Lee 
and his associates, though coming primarily to convert the Indian, ‘“‘unwittingly estab- 
lished the original centers of civilization in the vast Pacific country.” 


Fotey, Louis. The Greatest Saint of France. Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1931. 
xi+321 pages. $3.50. 

The benevolent and humble spirit of St. Martin of Tours lives again in this book, 
which is written rather in the tone of the old-time monastic piety than in the manner 
of the critical historian. Miracle stories, including numerous resuscitations of the dead, 
are uncritically retailed. References to the art representations of the miraculous and 
other scenes from Martin’s life add interest to the biography. By a free use of historical 
imagination the author expands the limited information of the sources, so as to give an 
engaging presentation of the conditions of life in fourth-century Gaul. Inaccuracies are 
easily discovered; the account of St. Patrick, for example, is a tissue of errors and un- 
warranted conjectures, apparently based on antiquated authorities. 


Hovux, Raymonp AAron. Hooker’s ‘Ecclesiastical Polity,” Book VIII. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1931. xii+346 pages. $3.75. 

The authenticity of Books VI-VIII of Hooker’s immortal treatise, which were pub- 
lished posthumously, has hitherto been in doubt, owing to early and repeated state- 
ments that the manuscripts were mutilated. Owing to the weighty character of the 
contents of these books, the problem was one of considerable historical importance. 
In an extensive Introduction Mr. Houk has shown the high probability that all three 
of the books in question are extant as Hooker left them. All eight books were written 
when the first four were published in 1593. But the evidence goes to show that Hooker 
intended to subject the sixth book to a substantial revision, which was never completed. 
The seventh and eighth books represent Hooker’s position in 1593, but here, too, he 
probably intended some revision. Charges of mutilation and interpolation are examined 
and confuted, but the suspicion remains that through monarchical and high-church 
influence the publication of the books was long delayed. Mr. Houk provides an edition 
of the eighth book from the Dublin manuscript. 


LANGSTAFF, JOHN Brett. The American Communion Service. Milwaukee: 

Morehouse, 1931. ix+246 pages. $2.50. 

Originally published as The Holy Communion in Great Britain and America, this 
book now appears with an additional chapter dealing with the recent American revision 
of the Book of Common Prayer. The book furnishes a record of the changes made since 
1549 in the English, Scottish, and American liturgies. 


LOHMANN, ANNEMARIE. Zur geistigen Entwicklung Thomas Miintzers. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner, 1931. 
A systematic treatment of the early life and training of the great radical, and of his 
later thought. The stages of Miintzer’s development, as Catholic, Lutheran, and fol- 
lower of Storch, are examined. Sections are devoted to an analysis of the Prague mani- 
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festo of 1521, of which German and Czech editions were published in simple popular 
style; the process of the peaceful diffusion of Miintzer’s ideas and influence; and the 
more violent teachings of the period just before the Peasant War. Miintzer’s tracts are 
elucidated by ample quotations. 


MonsMA, JOHN CLover. The Story of the Church. New York: Rae D. Henkle, 

1931. 315 pages. $3.00. 

This short church history claims a distinctive quality. The author purposes to write 
from an impartial point of view, in order to get more attention for the facts of “the story 
of the church.” But before he has gone far he is writing in the tone of a Christian be- 
liever. Indeed, how could he, being such a believer, do otherwise? An old-fashioned 
reviewer would amuse himself with this book at length. For errors are numerous, some 
of them small, but some great, and a few really grotesque. Concerning the apostles, 
“the only thing that seems historically certain is that each apostle took upon himself the 
responsibility of a certain definite part of the Roman Empire.” The Roman church is 
said to have made “‘a desperate attempt” to hinder the development of printing in the 
fifteenth century. Furthermore, the building of the Gothic cathedrals is placed in this 
same period. The work of Peter the Great in relation to religion is thus interpreted: 
“He did away with a lot of superstitious frills and fads and substituted the gospel of 
Jesus.” Even more damaging than mistakes in particulars are faults in organization. 
This is not such as to yield a clear outline of the history of Christianity. The treatment 
of the modern period is particularly confused. It is disagreeable to condemn a book, 
but this cannot be commended. 


SmitH, WitBuR M. A List of Bibliographies of Theological and Biblical Litera- 
ture Published in Great Britain and America, 1595-1931. Privately published, 
1931. Address author at Coatesville, Pa. 62 pages. $1.00. 


This valuable little compilation offers rather a selection than a complete record of 
British and American theological bibliography. The modest author points out the lim- 
itations of the work with frankness in his Preface. But he has done a highly useful serv- 
ice for librarians, students, and teachers in placing at their disposal an extensive list 
of bibliographies. The full descriptions which accompany the titles are the product of 
careful research. It is remarkable that this much-needed task has been done by a work- 
ing pastor. 


Veit, Lupwic ANDREAS. Die Kirche im Zeitalter des Individualismus (1648 bis 
zur Gegenwart). (Kirsch, ‘‘Kirchengeschichte,” Vol. IV, No. 1.) St. Louis: 
Herder, 1930. 528 pages. $5.75. 

The volume under review, representing the first half of the fourth volume of Kirsch’s 
well-known Roman Catholic handbook of church history, covers the period from 1648 
to 1800. It is written definitely from the viewpoint that there is only one church. In 
consequence, Protestantism receives no more attention than Eastern orthodoxy, which 
is treated under the heading ‘“The Schism.” All students of modern Roman Catholicism 
will find this work indispensable. The facts are clearly and not uncritically presented. 
Aside from his natural Roman bias the author is admirably objective. What the Protes- 
tant historian misses in particular is the interpretation of the history of the church on 
the basis of a comparison with cultural movements. The title gives promise of such a 
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method, but it is only occasionally observed, when the historical material itself makes it 
a necessity. We are grateful to the author for a full presentation of the facts and for an 
excellent, highly welcome Bibliography. 


Voz, Hans. Luthers schmalkaldische Artikel und Melanchthons “Tractatus de 

potestate Papae.”’ Gotha: Klotz, 1931. iv+70 pages. M. 3. 

Volz examines the genesis and influence of the Schmalkalden articles of 1537, and their 
incorporation in later documents, and adds a similar treatment of the tractate of Mel- 
anchthon on papal power. The latter was intended as a supplement to the Augsburg 
Confession. It was written in 1537 but not published until 1540. The various Latin and 
German editions are indicated. The appendixes include a table of dates covering the 
period of the preparation of these works. 


WEBER, Juttus A. (compiler). Religions and Philosophies in the United States 
of America. Los Angeles: Wetzel, 1931. 333 pages. $2.50. 

To use the words of the compiler, this volume is intended to be a ‘‘contribution to- 
ward spiritual peace through understanding.” The book contains fifty-three chapters, 
each dealing with one of the religious bodies to be found in the United States, prepared 
by one within the group. The chief value of the book lies in the fact that it gives a con- 
cise statement regarding several religious groups about which little is known. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


Dunn, Hans. Der Weg des modernen Menschen zu Gott. Miinchen: Reinhardt, 

1931. 198 pages. Bound M. 6.50; unbound M. 4.50. 

It is refreshing to read again a theological book that is not filled with discussions on 
insoluble theological problems. Professor Duhm makes a simple and very direct plea 
for a return to the natural religion of Jesus. He argues against Paulinism and the doc- 
trines of the Lutheran and Calvinist reformation. Zwingli is made the recipient of 
compliments in recognition of his common sense. One may adequately describe the 
author’s attitude as rationalism and liberalism. Such a statement does not necessarily 
contain criticism, but it indicates that his point of view seems to be that of yesterday 
rather than today. 


MuterT, HERMANN. Religion, Kirche, Theologie. Giessen: Tépelmann, 1931. 

169 pages. Bound M. 6.00; unbound M. 4.50. 

Professor Mulert offers an interestingly written introduction to theological study, 
devoting himself especially to a discussion on the relationships between religion, theol- 
ogy, and church. The ideas he presents are neither new nor particularly thought- 
provoking, but they will be of interest to those who desire to know what a German 
professor of theology thinks of his and his students’ vocation. 


TEMPLE, WiLLtAM. Christian Faith and Life. New York: Macmillan, 1931. 

139 pages. $1.50. 

This book is the substance of eight addresses delivered in the University Church at 
Oxford early in the year. The addresses were, Dr. Temple says, delivered from very 
brief notes, and what is here published is—with some slight editing—the verbatim re- 
ports published in the Church Times. The book is, essentially, as much of a “mission” 
and “retreat” for Oxford Anglican students as can be put in print. Dr. Temple himself 
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says that the atmosphere of the mission cannot be recaptured, and he does not offer the 
book as more than it is. The general line of thought he had already worked out, he says, 
in his book, Christus veritas. 

The themes considered are very inclusive: ‘What Do We Mean by ‘God’?”’; “The 
Place of Christ in History’’; ‘Is There a Moral Standard?”; “Sin and Repentance”’; 
“The Meaning of the Crucifixion’; “The Holy Spirit in Life’; “Prayer and Sacra- 
ments’’; “The Christian Society.”” The whole approach is simple, direct, very practical, 
mainly uncritical, and controlled by presuppositions common to both the lecturer and 
his audience. Dr. Temple has a fine distinction of style. Few men anywhere could so 
nearly talk literature from ‘‘very brief notes.” If the book is judged by what it sought 
to do, it is very effective. 


PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
Ames, Epwarp R. The Unknown God. Los Angeles: Ivan Deach, Jr., 1931. 
288 pages. Not priced. For private distribution. 
The failure of Christians to make their religion effective in the modern world is 
traced to their abandonment of Jehovah for other conceptions of God. 


3IERBAUM, MAX. Religion und Recht in der Ehe. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1931. 

71 pages. M 1.50. 

This little book contains three lectures on Pius XI’s encyclical on marriage (Decem- 
ber 31, 1930). Itisaninteresting commentary on the Pope’s statements and an enthusi- 
astic indorsement of them. The well-known Roman Catholic opposition against divorce, 
birth control, sterilization, intermarriage between Catholics and Protestants, etc., is 
here presented. The author’s reverent glorification of the wisdom of the papal see is 
almost pathetic. He is aware of the fact that encyclical letters do not possess the 
character of infallibility. But he declares: ‘Only in very rare cases one is not obliged 
to accept the pope’s decision. But because such decisions emanate from the highest 
teacher of the church and because they contain important natural and supernatural 
guarantees of their truth, they must generally be accepted with inner religious assent.” 
Another most interesting presupposition of the author is that, because marriage is a 
sacrament, it falls primarily under the jurisdiction of the church and only secondarily, 
in view of its civil effects, under that of the state. 


CoLeMAN, Epwarp D. The Bible in English Drama. New York: Public Li- 
brary, 1931. iv+212 pages. $1.00. 

A fundamental reference work for biblical plays in English, consisting of a classified 
Bibliography fully indexed. The contents of many works are indicated in small type 
below the bibliographical note, and in some instances reviews of the books are cited. 
Over three thousand titles are included. 


JENKINS, BurRIS. American Religion as I See It Lived. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 

Merrill, 1930. 282 pages. $2.00. 

In this volume the liberal minister of a Kansas City church sets out to act as a re- 
porter on present-day American religion, as he has seen it lived. The reporter is very 
personal—much of the book being largely autobiographical—and his exposition of 
present-day American religion grows out of contacts he has had with many kinds of 
people. 
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“Lambeth Series.” Milwaukee: Morehouse, 1931. Pamphlets of approximately 


48 pages each. so cents each. 

The decennial Lambeth conferences of the bishops of the Anglican communion 
throughout the world have no legislative authority, yet possess great moral weight in 
registering the corporate mind of one important part of Christendom on matters of 
faith and morals. Under the genera] editorship of the Bishop of Liverpool—a prelate 
who takes seriously the teaching office of the ministry—this series of pamphlets is being 
issued to interpret and apply the findings of the 1930 Conference in terms designed 
to help the average thoughtful person. The Faith and Witness of the Church in This 
Generation, by the Bishop of Winchester, is an excellent introduction to the series; 
the Venerable V. F. Storr writes on God in the Modern Mind; Rev. Francis Underhill on 
God in Worship; Archbishop @’Arcy (Armagh) on God in Science. The discussion on 
Marriage and Birth Contral is divided between the Bishop of Liverpool (liberal) and the 
Bishop of St. Albans (conservative). In Looking Forward Canon Raven enters upon a 
courageous criticism of certain weaknesses in the 1930 Lambeth report, Bishop Oldham 
of Albany has collected a number of American judgments on the Conference in Through 
American Eyes. Other numbers are to follow. The series will prove of value to those 
who would know what representative Anglican leaders are thinking with reference to 
great Christian problems. 





May, J. Lewis (ed.). God and the Universe. New York: Dial Press, 1931. 209 
pages. $2.50. 
An apologetic for the abiding reality of Christ in a changing intellectual climate. 
There are three essays by an Anglican, a Roman Catholic, and a Methodist; all of them 
directed against recent scientific writers on religion. 


Moxon, C, Freud’s Denial of Religion, A reprint from the British Journal of 
Medical Psychology (Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, England, 
1931). 157 pages. 

VYirrite, Emnest FREMONT. We Need Religion. New York: Holt, 1931. 
pages, $1.50. 

In an age like ours that has everything to live with and nothing to live for, we stand 


in desperate need of religion. Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle charges himself with the re- 
sponsibility of making this age conscious of its need. The result is a book of deep religious 
feeling, intense ethical fervor, and genuine spiritual insight. This is a religious book. 
The author’s mind is made up. So sure is he of his convictions, so clearly has he fixed 
his position on foundations that are intellectually tenable and socially potent, that he 
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doesn’t stop to prove anything. The facts are obvious. His business is to make 
unbelieving minds see them. It is positive preaching for a vacillating world. 

There are ten chapters in all. In them religion is related to health, happiness, fife 
eternal, and the energies and motives of men. Two chapters deal with our need of reli- 
gion and the religion we need, One deals with disarmament, another with the mighty 
meek, and the book closes with a final chapter on “What Is Spirituality?” This is the 
only chapter that left the reviewer unsatisfied in a book that seems entirely satisfactory. 

Dr. Tittle’s preaching is positive, direct, and withal persuasive. He is original with- 
out being novel, simple without being platitudinous, and interesting without resorting to 


any homiletical tricks. He gives one the impression not so much as of one holding con- 


victions as being held by convictions. What more can one say in praise of a preacher? 
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»-RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


VoceLt, Dr. Craupe (secretary). The Franciscan Educational Conference: 
Report of the Twelfth Annual Mecting, June 30—July 2, 1930, Vol. XII, No. 
12. Brookland, Washington, D.C.: Capuchin College, 1931. 202 pages. 
The object of the Franciscan Educational Conference is to safeguard the principles 

and promote the interests of Catholic education, and particularly to encourage the 

“spirit of mutual helpfulness and co-operation among the Friar educators of the Ameri- 

can provinces.” The Conference has three departments—classical, philosophical, and 

theological—and was organized in St. Louis in 1919. Besides the proceedings, this 

Report contains twelve papers together with the discussions. Among the titles of papers 

are the following: ‘‘How Can We Vitalize Our Course of Philosophy and Make It Meet 

Contemporary Modes of Thought?”’; “The Correlation of Science and Philosophy”; and 


“The Social Sciences in Our Course of Philosophy.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


3ARNES, MARY CLarRK. How Came Our Constitution? New York: Revell, 


1930. 98 pages. $1.00. 
A brief presentation of the development of government in the United States, in- 
tended for more or less informa) study groups such as women’s clubs, forums, and adult 


Bible classes. 


Fircu, F. M. The Daughter of Abd Salam. Boston: Gorham Press, 1930. 75 
pages. $2.50. 
A very readable story of the major events in the life of a Palestinian peasant woman. 


The book throws interesting light on the profound difference between the Near Eastern 


and the Western attitude to life. It is ilustrated with excellent photographs. Yet the 


whole production seems hardly worth the high price that is put upon it. 


Macartney, C. E. Lincoln and His Cabinet. New Vork: Scrthner’s, 1031. 

XVili+ 366 pages. $3.50. 

This is a collection of well-written biographies of the several members of Lincoln’s 
cabinet, based largely upon memoirs and autobiographical materials. More than two- 
thirds of the space is devoted to the biographies of Seward, Chase, and Stanton while 
relatively slight attention is accorded Cameron, Smith Bates, Welles, and Blair, and 
nowhere is the cabinet treated as a whole. The author is not afraid to tell the truth, and 
in his account of the appointment of his cabinet he brings out the fact that Lincoln was 
a Clever politician and a “‘born bargainer.” 

Some rather strange mistakes have crept into the book, and one Is inclined to ques- 
tion certain statements and conclusions of the author, but as a whole we have here a 
very informing and interesting presentation of a group of men who, as a whole, served 


the nation well. 


Permanent Preventives of Unemployment. Addresses delivered at the Confer- 
ence on Permanent Preventives of Unemployment, held in Washington, 


D.C., January 26-27, 1931. 100 pages. Paper $0.50, or $20 per Aundred. 


The Foreword to this volume states that while the churches of a)l faiths responded 


generously to the special call for immediate relief in the unemployment situation, 
“it was felt that it was highly important also to focus the conscience of the nation on 
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permanent preventives of unemployment and point out the moral and ethical necessity 
of eliminating from our economic life the tragedy of unemployment with its human 
suffering and economic loss, Three nationa) religious organizations, the Social Action 
Department of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the Social Justice Commis- 
sion of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and the Social Service Commission 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, therefore jointly sponsored 
a nationa) Conierence on Permanent Preventives of Unemployment which was held in 


Washington, January 26-27, 1931.” The sixteen addresses delivered at this Conference 
are printed in this volume. The speakers were distinguished employers, economists, 


government oficia)s, labor representatives, and church leaders of various faiths. Natu- 


rally diferent and sometimes conflicting views are expressed, but together these state- 
ments comprise a useful contribution to the thinking of the nation on this grave and 
troublesome problem. The book is available at the offices of each of the agencies spon- 


soring the Conference. 
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